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ONSOL BLUE RP TRIPLE POWDER is permanent to 
light, and extremely fast to acid, alkali and chlorine. 
It is very suitable for tinting whites on high-grade 
papers where permanency is a factor. 

This du Pont Dyestuff is also very suitable for per- 
manent whites for soap wrappers and other papers 
where fastness to alkali is essential. Send for sample 
today. Test it in your own plant. You'll find it worth 
while adding to your list of du Pont colors. And re- 
member—we are always ready to help you with any 
dyestuffs problem. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INCORPORATED 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmingt = 5 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, 
Ill., New York, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and 
San Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian 
Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, 
REG. U.S. pAT.OFF- Montreal, 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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195” CYLINDER MACHINE THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. ENGLAND 


ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN 
FORMING SECTION. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
CYLINDER MACHINE. 


~ 
The Beloit Way is the Modern Way BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS., U.S.A. 
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N ow... Guillotine cutter operation 
adil safe and easy with G-E Thrustors 





HIS new safety control for cutters, which 

includes the G-E Thrustor, can be readily 
applied to any guillotine paper cutter, old 
or new, with these advantages: 


1. SAFE and EASY. Both hands are in use, 
at push buttons conveniently located on the 
cutter, away from the cutter knife. 






















2. NONREPEAT. Cutter knife cannot 
make a second stroke, no matter how long 
the operator holds the push buttons. Both 
buttons must be released and pressed again 
to make another cut. 


3. HELPS PRODUCTION. Device need not 
be “‘fooled’’ or ‘‘plugged’’ to maintain pro- 
duction. Operators like it, because it gives 
them confidence. 





These features, alone, make it worth your 
while to obtain complete information on 
this simple, reliable, and inexpensive control 
system. It may pay for itself many times 
over by preventing just one accident; consider- 
able interest in it has been shown by insur- 
ance companies. Use the coupon to obtain 
the facts. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION IS new development again emphasizes 
General Electric Company, Industrial Department, the ability of General Electric to meet 


Schenectady, New York ‘ : 
Please send me complete information on your new Thrustor control the requirements of the paper industry. 

















for guillotine paper cutters. General Electric is prepared to furnish com- 
Name plete electric equipment for all applications 
Company in your plant—motors, controllers, trans- 





formers, wire and cable, lighting systems, 
etc. 





D 





301-125H 
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Cutting 
Lube Costs 


—on the SAUK RIVER 


with Union Red Line 


Oils and Greases! 


P on Dan’s Creek, near the Sauk River, this 

Washington Duplex Loader spends its time 
loading fir for the Sauk River Lumber Company, 
one of Washington’s large operators. 


The engineers of this company have found through 
their own experience that Union Oils and Greases, 
because of their high quality in relation to their 
cost, materially reduce lubrication costs per day. 


The loader shown here, for instance, is lubricated 
exclusively with Union Steam Cylinder Oils and Red 
Line Greases. These lubricants are absolutely pure, 
free from acid, sulphur, or any injurious compounds, 
and of extremely high film strength. They cut down 
general wear and tear, and minimize repairs, labor 
and shut-down losses. 


The Union Oil Company Research Laboratories 
have produced a scientifically correct oil or grease 
to meet every lubrication problem—in the woods 
or in the mill. 


ASK FOR THIS FREE SERVICE! 


Whenever lubrication problems arise, call the 
nearest Union representative or write the Lubricat- 
ing Oil Department, Union Oil Building, Los 
Angeles, for the free services of the Union staff of 
engineers. These experts have often been able to 
reduce lubrication costs from 10 to 25%—yet gain 
increased efficiency! 


Call or write today. This service is absolutely free! 


——¢(-— 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


UNION LUBRICANTS 


“LOWER LUBRICATION COST PER THOUSAND” 





When writing Unton Orn Company please mention Paciric Putp & Paper INDUSTRY 
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Lack of Pulp Industry Protection 
JEOPARDIZES NATIONAL DEFENSE 


THE FAILURE TO PROTECT the domestic pulp 
industry from foreign domination jeopardizes our na- 
tional defense, the most vital of national policies. 

The opposition to depreciated currency legislation 
on the part of international bankers, newspaper pub- 
lishers and economic theorists, is a direct blow at an 
important source of raw material for munitions, so 
necessary to the defense of home and country. 

Wood pulp is a valuable product for the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder. In the next war, if and 
when, will our pulp mills be here to serve the nation, 
or will they be shut down, obsolete, dismantled, a sacri- 
fice to the idol of foreign trade? 

The United States maintains an ammunition reserve 
sufficient for about 54% months of fighting. However, 
production of munitions cannot reach the estimated re- 
quirements for six field armies until 13 months have 
elapsed. In the next emergency, we likely will not 
have allies to hold the front line two years until we 
get into war-time production. Viewed in the light of 
national defense, the importance of the domestic pulp 
industry looms large. 

This was forcefully brought out recently by Dr. H. 
K. Benson, head of the Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering at the University of Washing- 
ton. Dr. Benson as Major, Ordnance Reserve, U. S. 
Army, and chairman of the Division of Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Washirigton, D. C., knows whereof he speaks. 

Army Tests Wood Pulp Powders 

“The facts are these”, he said. “The tests that have 
been carried out at Picatinny arsenal show that wood 
pulp is a satisfactory material for gun-cotton, particu- 
larly as to stability in storage over a period of years. 
The only difficulty lies in obtaining it in a convenient 
form for nitration. Instead of being prepared in the 
form of pulp sheets or thin paper, it should be pro- 
duced in a fluffed form, similar to absorbent cotton. 
With this slight modification, wood pulp can be ex- 
pected to be used widely as a raw material for smoke- 
less powder. The only reason it has not heretofore 
been extensively used is that most of the pulp mills 
have not equipped themselves to turn it out in this 
fluffed form. I have been assured by Army officers 
that if the pulp mills prepare wood pulp in suitable 
form, it would be of great value to them in war time.” 

In the past, most of the smokeless powder has been 
made from cotton linters. However, wood pulp has 
been used as a substitute during war time, both in this 
country and in Europe, according to “Chemical Utili- 
zation of Wood” by Dr. Benson, published by the U. 
S. Department of Commerce. 

The sulphate process, in which any kind of wood 
may be used, including our great stands of Douglas 
fir, cheaply produces a pulp well adapted to the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder. Sulphite pulp may also 
be used, when prepared in proper form. In some ways, 
wood pulp is even more desirable than cotton-linters 
for this purpose. 

Cotton fiber has a natural twist or kink which forms 
knotted clumps which retain the nitrating acids dur- 
ing the washing process, increasing the possibility of 


decomposition in storage. Wood pulp has short 
straight fibers into which the nitrating acids penetrate 
quickly and uniformly, and from which it is not so 
difficult to later remove the excess acid. For this 
reason it is more stable in nitrated form. 

Heat tests made at Picatinny arsenal at the time of 
manufacture, and after 10 years of storage, show lit- 
tle deterioration of the wood pulp powders. 

of World War Forgotten 

Do not the pseudo-patriots realize that in opposing 
depreciated currency legislation and all forms of pro- 
tection for American industry, they are advocating 
turning over our raw material sources to the manufac- 
turers in foreign nations? 

Have the newspapers who oppose legitimate develop- 
ment of the American pulp and paper industry forgot- 
ten the scarcity of newsprint during the World War, 
and its rise in price to well over $100 a ton? Have 
they forgotten the hurried building of Muscle Shoals, 
the feverish search for nitrating materials? 

Must we continue to throw our markets open to a 
battle royal of depreciated currency nations, as the 
international bankers insist, and in the process ruin 
industries essential to our national defense? 

Shall we listen to the swan song of the academic 
theorists, and close our ears to the crackling of war 
flames in Asia, Europe and South America, while 
through failure to protect our industries we weaken 
their power to protect the nation? 

One of the primary principles in ontentil defense is 
that we must be self-sufficient in raw materials for war 
supplies. The development of peace-time industries 
which may be thrown into production overnight for the 
manufacture of munitions and similar supplies, is vital 
to our national security. Such industries should be 
fostered and protected, should at least be given an 
even break against foreign competition. As a source 
of raw materials essential in time of national emerg- 
ency, the pulp industry merits at least the protection 
of depreciated currency equalization. 

Failure to protect this and other American industries 
imperils our national safety. 





Out of the national financial situation is emerging 
a new clarity of thought, ar d confid and 
the aspect is distinctly favorable and hopeful for 
American industry. 

Forced by circumstances to action, the government 
has started a sequence of events which ultimately 
should establish domestic producers on an equal foot- 
ing with foreign competitors. 

Foreign governments are striving desperately to 
keep their currencies on the previous low exchange 
level in relation to the American dollar, but this arti- 
ficial condition cannot long continue. 

The attack of depreciated currency nations has 
failed and the turn is at hand. Their efforts to retain 
the advantage of cheap money against the unde- 
preciated dollar in world trade have brought a clearer 
understanding of international trade and finance to 
the American people. Today more citizens than ever 
before appreciate the effect of debased money com- 
petition and recognize the necessity for correction. 

- The whole question is being clearly defined and 
brought into the open. The result is sure to be help- 
ful to American industry. 
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International Influence Should Be 
Removed From Tariff Commission 


WHY DID ODGEN MILLS, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, refuse to support the depreciated-currency 
legislation before the session of Congress just closed? 


Why did he fail to respond to the invitation of the 
House Ways and Means Committee considering the 
Hill bill, to appear and express definitely his views 
either for or against the measure? 


During the debate on the depreciated currency legis- 
lation in the House in February, Congressman Dough- 
ton,a member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, said: 


“When we were ready to conclude the hearings, Mr. 
Crowther suggested to the committee that inasmuch as 
the name of the Secretary of the Treasury had been 
brought into the hearings, the secretary should be given 
an opportunity to come before the committee and 
state his position in order to clear up the matter. We 
sent him word through Doctor Crowther, one of the 
Republican members, and through the clerk of the 
committee, that in view of the fact that his name had 
been used in connection with the hearings, if he cared 
to be heard, we would be pleased to hear him. He was 
as silent as the tomb and sent word he did not care to 
come and testify at all.” 


That he has been against any legislation that would 
correct the differential in money values became evident 
last fall, in his withholding the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Customs showing the destructive effect of de- 
preciated foreign currencies on our domestic trade. 


Why was Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of the Tar- 


iff Commission, against the currency measure? 


Why was this legislation opposed by many influen- 
tal newspapers throughout the country? 


Some light is thrown on these questions by the fol- 
lowing extracts from a dispatch published in the New 
York “Times”: 


“Newark, Jan. 16 (A.P.)—Archibald R. Graustein, 
president of the International Paper & Power Company, 
testifying today before Vice-Chancellor Backes, said that 
his company had purchased interests in newspapers in 
various sections of the country to protect loans it had 
made to the newspapers and to secure customers for news- 
print. 

“In this regard Graustein said his firm owned a half 
interest in the Boston Herald and also controlled a group 
of Southern newspapers which were not identified further 
in the testimony. 

“Graustein was testifying as a defense witness in the 
Chancery Court action seeking to compel an accounting 
of alleged losses totaling $25,000,000 suffered by the 
American Light & Traction Company, which was pur- 
chased by International Paper & Power. The testimony 
taking started last week. 


“On direct examination Graustein said his personal 
interest in the International was about $3,000,000. 
Among the largest stockholders he named Secretary of 
the Treasury Ogden Mills, Alberte H. Wiggin, former 
chairman of the governing board of the Chase National 
Bank, and the Phipps family. Secretary Mills, Grau- 
stein said, resigned as a director of the company when 
he took his post in the Cabinet. 

“On cross-examination Graustein said that half the 
dividends paid on the common stock of the American 
Light & Traction in 1928 came out of the surplus, al- 
though the company’s books showed a deficit of $4,- 
700,000.” 


The International Paper & Power Co. is the dom- 
inant Canadian manufacturer of pulp and paper. The 
conclusion from the above is obvious. 

This dispatch further explains why the currency meas- 
ure was opposed by the great Chase National Bank, 
one of the most powerful financial institutions in the 
country. 

According to testimony of Mr. Graustein before the 
Federal Trade Commission in April, 1929, the Inter- 
national Paper & Power Co., or its subsidiaries had 
bought, wholly or in part, stock ownership in the fol- 
lowing newspapers: 

Chicago Daily News. 
Chicago Journal. 

Tampa, Fla., Tribune. 
Greensboro, N. C., Record. 
Albany, N. Y., News. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle. 
Boston, Mass., Herald. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Herald-Journal. 
Columbia, S. C., Record. 
Augusta, Ga., Chronicle. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Journal. 


Robert L. O’Brien is also an owner of stock in the 
“Boston Herald”, a half-interest in which is owned by 
the International Paper & Power Co.—as was brought 
out in the hearings on the Hill bill—and he was once 
a stockholder of the International Paper & Power Co. 
itself. 

Mr. Mills is now out. Mr. O’Brien should be re- 
moved on the ground that his interests are inimical 
to the interests of the United States. He is obviously 
the tool of foreign interests. His position throughout 
shows that he is against American industry. In the 
opinion of Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry, the U. S. 
Tariff Commission cannot be run in the interest of 
the American people with a man of O’Brien’s afflia- 
tions at its head. Such a man can scarcely be expected 
to administer impartially the duties of his office. 





THE NEW INFORMANT 


—is a new publication of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
the first issue of which was distributed in March. Vic- 
tor E. Hecht is collator of the publication “presenting 
practical sales building aids, ideas and suggestions for 
the printing trade.” 

The first issue is printed on green Hammermill cover 
and is eight pages in size. It contains numerous sug- 
gestions of value to printers, including a day by day 
sales promotion chart which presents ideas by which 
sales activities for the month may be systematically 
programmed. 

Also of interest to the trade is a page devoted to 
widening their acquaintance with the paper family, with 
letters from I. Zellerbach and M. R. Higgins, and a 
brief description of the products of the Olympic Forest 
Products Co., which are utilized by the S. D. Warren 


Co. in making their coated grades. 
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GOSSIP and GOSPEL—? 


“PULP AND PAPER”, a Canadian journal, repro- 
duces the cartoon published in the December issue of 
Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry depicting the demor- 
alizing effect on our domestic markets of imports from 
countries whose currencies have depreciated. They 
comment on it under the head “Gossip and Gospel”. 


The Canadian journal says that the cartoon reveals 
a very unfortunate state of mind, infers that our ef- 
forts to retain our own domestic markets are at least 
partially responsible for the continued depression, and 
goes on to say that the cartoon is as one-sided as 
Uncle Sam’s trade policy. 


It then launches into a discussion of the tariff and 
says, “the trend in the United States has been to live 
behind a tariff wall whose gates open outward only. 
. . . If Canada is not to be allowed to pay part of her 
debt to the United States in goods, how will the ad- 
vocates of still higher tariffs have Canada pay what 
she owes Uncle Sam? In the French fashion?” 


On what possible grounds can the Canadian pulp 
and paper journal condemn the trade policies of the 
United States when the manufactures of the industry 
it serves—wood-pulp, newsprint and pulp-wood—are 
admitted into the United States duty free? 

In injecting the tariff question, the Canadian journal 
befogs the issue. The depreciated currency question 
is entirely separate and distinct from the tariff problem 
and has been treated as such throughout by us. 

The fact is that Canada is suffering almost as much 
from depreciated currency competition as is the United 
States, because the percentage of depreciation of her 
money is much less than that of most other competing 
countries. Our Canadian friends should recognize the 
fact that the movement for currency correction legisla- 


tion has been chiefly directed at other countries than 
Canada. 


The market for pulp in the United States which 
Canada hitherto enjoyed is being taken from her by 
Sweden and other countries whose money has depreci- 
ated 35 per cent, as compared with Canada’s 18 per 
cent prior to the United States banking crisis, and she 
will not get it back until the return of normal monetary 
conditions. 


Preliminary statistics indicate that in 1932, wood- 
pulp imports into the United States as a whole de- 
creased 7 per cent from 1931, but that shipments from 
Canada of all kinds of pulp decreased 22 per cent, 
while shipments from European producers increased 1 
per cent. This European competition has forced prices 
below a profitable basis for Canadian as well as 
United States manufacturers. One would think that 
common sense would urge Canadian producers to wel- 
come any legislation which would restore normal com- 
petitive relations. 


Indeed, we know that many Canadian operators have 
supported the view of this journal that depreciated 
currency legislation by the United States would have 
a mutually beneficial effect on trade relationships be- 
tween Canada and this country. We doubt if the Ca- 
nadian pulp journal bespeaks the true sentiment of 
the Canadian pulp producers. 




















Certain Canadian interests did their own industries 
great harm in going down to Washington and oppos- 
ing the depreciated currency legislation. They simply 
pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for countries like 
Sweden, Finland and Japan with lower exchange levels, 
who became top dogs in the markets, making the 
United States trade unprofitable for the Canadians. 


On the other hand, Canada suffers proportionately 
in her export trade, because countries with lower-value 
currencies must pay her a premium for Canadian-made 
goods; they naturally buy from countries more nearly 
on their own level. 

Contrary to the misleading comments of our north- 
ern contemporary, Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry 
has not advocated a tariff, but has devoted its efforts 
solely to urging that the United States do by legisla- 
tion what Canada, France, Japan and other countries 
did immediately by executive orders— equalize the 
differential in foreign exchange on imports. 

The publisher of Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry 
has always leaned toward liberality of treatment of 
our neighbor to the north for the eminently practical 
reason of mutuality of interests. However, we must 
confess we are getting somewhat fed up with the type 
of high tariff propaganda emanating from such sources 
as the Canadian pulp journal, which should know bet- 
ter. It is foolish of them to criticize the proponents 
of depreciated currency legislation in the United States 
for wanting to do exactly what Canada has done in 
protecting its markets against depreciated currency im- 
ports. It is foolish to open the broad question of gen- 
eral tariffs in a discussion of currency equalization. 

This journal vigorously censures the propaganda 
and combined political attacks of nations who are fight- 
ing each other and our own industries with the trade 
weapon of debased moneys for a corner on the exten- 
sive American markets. We deplore the spectacle of 
the American people, supine and docile, while foreign 
competitors join in a chorus against our trade policies, 
endeavoring to create the false impression that Uncle 
Sam is the economic wolf of the world. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
In the Pulp and Paper Industry 


By F. V. SAMS 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


THE POSSIBILITY of improvement in the opera- 
tion of centrifugal pumps in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is not as a rule given the attention necessary 
for economical operation. 


When a new pump is purchased a fairly close esti- 
mate can be made of the required capacity in gallons 
per minute. The required head conditions, however, 
may vary from 10% to 15%. The pump manufacturer 
will guarantee the efficiency of the pump at only one 
point on the head curve and it is seldom that the pump 
under actual conditions will be called upon to operate 
at its rated head. This means naturally that actual 
operating efficiency will be several points off its guar- 
antee. For example, we will take a pump rated at 
2500 G.P.M., 75 foot head. This would require about 
a 10” pump operating at 1150 R.P.M. and its char- 
acteristics would be about as shown on the accompany- 
ing curve. 


This pump shows very good characteristics and a 60 
H.P. motor is direct connected and the pump is in- 
stalled and if sufficient water is obtained for plant op- 
eration no further attention is given except to see 
that the bearings are kept well lubricated, etc. In 


case the pump is noisy it is just considered a noisy 


pump and forgotten until something happens. The 
truth is that the pump is operating so far off its rated 
head and at such a low efficiency that the water dis- 
turbance in the casing will either cause impeller or 
casing cavitation, short life of seal rings, or a broken 


shaft. 


Let us say that the 10” pump referred to above (see 
characteristic curve), after being installed, was found 
to operate against an 80 foot head instead of 75 foot or 
rated head. Its capacity would then be 2000 G.P.M. 
instead of 2500 G.P.M. This small decrease in water 
would not be noticed in particular and the horse power 
would be slightly less than expected and the installation 
and operation of this pump would be considered satis- 
factory. Now let us figure just what has happened to 
actual costs of operation under this reduced head con- 
dition. Say the cost of power is valued at Ic per K.W. 
hour. The pump was purchased to deliver 2500 G.P. 
M. @ 75 foot head and 85% efficiency. The shaft 


horse power at the pump would be 


2500X75__ 
3960 X.85 —=about 56 H.P. 


and the motor input with 90% motor efficiency is 62 
H.P. or 46 K.W. Therefore, the actual cost of pump- 
ing 1,000,000 gallons would be 
1,000,000 < 46 
~ 2500X60 
This would represent about 6/2 hours pumping. 

Now let us take the actual conditions under which 
the pump is operating, viz: 2000 G.P.M., 80 foot head, 
80% efficiency. This would work out as follows: 

2000 < 80 X .746 

3960 < .80 X .90 
motor input or $3.50 per 1,000,000 gallons pumped, or 
a difference of approximately $500 per year on 24-hour 


X le=$3.06 





=41.8 K.W. 
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operation which is over one-half the cost of this pump. 

This condition can be corrected quite easily by in- 
creasing the size of the impeller to a point where maxi- 
mum efficiency is obtained under the operating head 
condition. 

It is best when changing the diameter of the impeller 
to correct the operating condition to ask advice from 
the pump manufacturer. Calculations, however, can 
be readily made in advance by the operator if he has 
a test curve showing the pumps present characteristics. 
These curves are always available as all reliable pump 
manufacturers keep an accurate record of. the test 
characteristics made just previous to shipment. 


Manufacturers make no charge for these curves and 
and every user of centrifugal pumps should have a 
curve on every pump in service marked with the im- 
peller diameter so that they can be readily referred to 
as the capacity in G.P.M. and efficiency can be read 
directly from the pressure on the discharge and suc- 
tion gauges. 

In changing the diameter of the impeller it must be 
borne in mind that the G.P.M. varies directly, and the 
head directly as the square, and the horsepower directly 
as the cube of the impeller diameter. In case of a pro- 
posed change in the diameter of a pump impeller the 
operator can plot a curve showing the new conditions 
and from the operating point on the head curve the 
new G.P.M. capacity can be read. 

This same thing can be done in case of change in 
speed as the G.P.M. varies directly, and the head 
directly as the square, and the horsepower directly as 
the cube of the speed. This speed change can only 
be made within certain limits as the impeller character- 
istics change considerably sometimes with a small 
change in speed. 

The same thing occurs with a change in impeller di- 
ameter as there is a limit to maximum and also mini- 
mum diameters. When a change is contemplated it is 
therefore best first to get these limits from the pump 
manufacturer. 


Operation with Decreased Head 


The most serious error and the one most likely to 
occur is to calculate the head condition higher than 
the actual operation condition. Suppose we take the 
pump referred to above and figure an error of 10 feet 
was made in calculating the total head and that the 
pump in actual operation had a head of 65 feet. The 
water would then be 3000 G.P.M. and the efficiency 
80%. The pump would then be pumping more water 
than necessary and at an increase in horsepower on the 
pump together with approximately the same difference 
in cost per 1,000,000 gallons as for the former condi- 
tion. 

Now if 3000 G.P.M. proved to be too much water for 
the operation the operator would close the gate valve 
slightly, or until the pump delivered 2500 G.P.M., the 
required amount. Under these conditions the pump 
would work at its guaranteed point of 2500 G.P.M., 
75 foot head and 85% efficiency, but would deliver the 
water against the actual head of 65 feet. The horse- 
power input to the motor would be 46 K.W. as figured 
above and the cost for 24 hour day 300 day year at Ic 
per K.W. hour would be $3312. 


Now suppose this condition were corrected by turning 
down the pump runner instead of partly closing the 
gate valve, the motor input in K.W. would then be 

2500 x 65 x .746 
6026290 °° ™- 





and the cost of operation would be $2880 or a saving 
of $432 per year. 


In a pulp or paper plant having from 50 to 100 cen- 
trifugal pumps in operation undoubtedly a large per- 
centage are either operating against a head that shows 
a lower efficiency than the guarantee or against partly 
closed gate valves. In either case a considerable saving 
can be shown by installing larger impellers or reducing 
present impellers to a diameter having maximum efh- 
ciencies for the head under which they operate. 


Savings Shown on Complete Installation 

It is the writer’s belief that the actual head condi- 
tions under which pumps are called upon to operate 
even in a new mill vary from the design head enough 
to cause an average total drop in efficiency of at least 
15%. Because some pumps operate under varying 
heads it would be impossible to recover all the 15% 
loss but surely half of this loss could be recovered with 
inexpensive adjustments. 

Let us say a 200-ton mill had a connected centrifugal 
pump motor load of 1700 H.P. with a load factor of 
79% making a total electric demand on all pumps 1000 
K.W. The year’s power bill on this load at 1c is about 
$72,000 and a saving of only 742% of this bill is $5400, 
an excellent return for the cost of the improvement. 

The efficiency of pumps has been improved so much 
in the past few years that it would be well worth while 
to check over all pumps which have been in service 
for say eight years or more and if this is done I believe 
it will be found that a new pump would save at least 
10% in the power bill and this 10% saving would more 
than cover the purchase price of a new pump to replace 
the old one. 


Hydraulic Unbalance Due to Faulty Installation 


When centrifugal pump trouble is experienced which 
is no fault of the head condition its cause is usually in 
the suction line. The most common is a loss of water 
due to high suction head or entrained air in the suction 
line. A common fault, however, particularly in pulp 
and paper mills is caused by a short radius ell installed 
close to the suction nozzle on a double suction pump. 
The water in the suction line crowds to the outside of 
the curve when flowing through the ell; this builds up 
a lower absolute pressure on one side of the pump noz- 
zle than on the other causing more water to enter the 
impeller on that side which hydraulically unbalances 
the pump. 

This unbalance results in a considerable end thrust, 
and puts an undue load on the thrust bearing and ma- 
terially shortens its life. Bearings sometimes will burn 
out under these conditions and the fault is usually laid 
to poor pump design. 

Unbalanced hydraulic conditions from this cause can 
be corrected by moving the impeller on the shaft in 
opposite direction to the thrust. It is often necessary to 
move the impeller only a short distance to correct the 
trouble as the pressure on the sides of the impeller 
varies directly as the square of the distance the im- 
peller is moved. When a pump is operating under a 
high head and has a comparatively large diameter im- 
peller the movement necessary would be considerably 
less to correct the trouble than for a low head pump 
for the reason that more of the runner is exposed to the 
casing pressure and also the casing pressure per square 
inch is greater in the high head pump. 

Due to its inherent characteristics the centrifugal 
pump is very sensitive to any change in head conditions. 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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THE WIRE CLOTH MANUFACTURERS’ Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in. Washington, D. C., early 
in February launched a campaign designed to promote 
the purchase of newsprint manufactured in the United 
States. On February 8 the following circular letter was 
sent to newspapers all over the country: 


Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association 
Chandler Building 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1933. 
Dear Sir: 

In these days of stress, your newspaper falls logically into 
one of two broad classifications. Either it is doing its part 
to bring prosperity back to this country, or it is contributing 
to a continuance of the depression. 

ether or not a single newspaper purchases its newsprint 
abroad is of small moment, but when literally hundreds of 
newspapers look to Canada and Europe as their source of 
supply, it is little short of a national calamity. A foreign pur- 
chase is a donation to that country at the expense of the 
United States. And, it is un-American 

If your newspaper belongs to the first classification, we would 
respectfully request that you let your readers know that your 
patriotic impulses are not governed by greed, and run across 
the top of one of your pages the following statement: 

“This publication is printed on paper made by Labor in 
the United States of America.” 

In case your newspaper falls into the second classification, 
we would urgently request you to read carefully the enclosed 
article entitled, ““We Indict the Press (by Miller Freeman).” 
It is our hope that it may influence you to a change of policy 
in the matter of buying foreign paper. 

It is not enough to claim Americanism as our heritage and 
as a divine right—we must face unflinchingly the obligations 
our Americanism entails. 

An expression from you either ediorially or by letter will 
be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
WIRE CLOTH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


Appleton Wire Works, Inc., Appleton, Wis. 

Wm. Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 

Eastwood Corporation, Belleville, N. J. 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joseph O’Neill Wire Works, Port Chester, N. Y. 

The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 





Two weeks later a number of very interesting replies 
had been received at the association offices, and a re- 
sume of the comments made was compiled by A. M. 
Ferry, secretary of the organization. This resume is re- 
produced in the following: — 


RESUME OF REPLIES TO CIRCULAR LET- 
TER OF FEBRUARY 8TH TO NEWSPA- 
PERS AND PAPER MILLS REGARDING 
PURCHASE OF DOMESTIC NEWSPRINT: 
Vincennes Sun Commercial, Vincennes, Ind.— 

Two-page letter commending stand—asking for 

information as to our interest, and also the state 

of domestic supply. Distinctly favorable. 
Lockport Union Sun & Journal, Lockport, N.Y. 

—Buys in United States. Violently critical of in- 

dictment. 

Standard-Times; New Bedford, Mass.—What 
is your interest? 
Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky.—Buys in the 

United States. Thinks our letter impertinent. 


Wire Manufacturers Urge Newspapers to. 
“BUY YOUR NEWSPRINT AT HOME” 


St. Paul Daily News, St. Paul, Minn.—Buys in 
United States. Says paper mills have been ugly 
in past; deserve no particular consideration. Fa- 
vorable to campaign, however. 

Charleston Daily Mail, Charleston, W. Va.— 
Buys in United States. Don’t like tone of our 
letter. 

The Evening Times, Little Falls, N. ¥Y.—Buys 
in United States. No comment. 

Post-Athenian Co., Athens, Tenn.—Buy from 
jobbers, don’t know if domestic or foreign print. 
Will find out and buy U. S. Very favorable. 

Sun-Gazette, Williamsport, Pa.—Buy United 
States. No comment. 

Capital-Gazette, Annapolis, Md.—Buy United 
States. Will follow suggestion regarding slogan. 

Freeman, Kingston, N. Y.—Buy United States 
and will continue to do so. 

St. Cloud Daily Times, St. Cloud, Minn.—Buy 
United States, have used our suggestion. 

World, Lawrence, Kansas—Buys from U. S. 
company which has some Canadian mills. 

Wausau Daily Record-Herald, Wausau, Wis.— 
Buy United States—carry slogan—entirely favor- 
able. ; 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass.—Buy 
American, but have no sympathy with buy Amer- 
ican campaign. 

Daily Peoples Press, Owatonna, Minn.—Buy 
United States—no comment. 

Times-Star, Bridgeport, Conn. — Buy United 
States. Idea is commendable. 

Lebanon News, Lebanon, Pa.—Buy United 
States—use slogan. 

Antigo Daily Journal, Antigo, Wis.—Buy 
United States and always will. 

Inland Daily Press Ass’n., Cadillac, Mich.— 
Buy from International—consider it U. S. con- 
cern, therefore conscience is clear. 

Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis, Minn. — Buy 
United States—all Minnesota paper. 

Janesville Gazette, Janesville, Wis. — Buy in 
United States—all in Wisconsin. State law com- 
pels papers to state where they buy print. 

Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.—Buy United States—very favorable 
to campaign. 

Chickasha Express, Chickasha, Okla. — Buy 
United States—your letter an impertinence. 

Galveston Daily News, Galveston, Texas—Asks 
what would happen if we all bought only in 
United States. 

Asheville Citizen Times Co., Asheville, N. C. 
—Part domestic—part Canada. May swing to all 
domestic. 

Minneapolis Journal, Minneapolis, Minn.—Buy 
United States. 

Mercury Herald, San Jose, Calif.—Buy United 
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States. Thanks for suggestion. 

Valley Morning Star, Harlingen, Texas—Are 
interested—want further information. 

Vancouver Columbian, Vancouver, Wash.— 
Buy United States. Hearty sympathy with move- 
ment. 

Wichita Beacon, Wichita, Kansas—Buy United 
States—favorable. 

Loveland Reporter Herald, Loveland, Colo.— 
Buy United States —favorable— believe eastern 
papers at fault. 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion—United States can’t supply print. 

Anacortes Daily Mercury, Anacortes, Wash.— 
Buy United States—need a tariff—appeals to 
patriotism won’t go anywhere. 

Fort Collins Express-Courier, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
—Buy United States. Wire cloth manufacturers 
should help sugar industry—position fundament- 
ally sound. 

Bakersfield Californian, Bakersfield, Calif.— 
Buy United States. Wish you success. 

Eau Claire Leader, Eau Claire, Wis. — Buy 
United States. Ran editorial supporting campaign. 

Niles Daily Star, Niles, Mich—Under contract 
at present time—will consider before making new 
contract. : 

Chickasha Express, Chickasha, Okla.—(Reply 
to our reply—his original was a bit rough.) “My 
more or less blunt note brought a reply so graci- 
ous that I can’t refrain from tossing you a little 
bouquet. If this and other arguments over con- 
flicting interests could be carried on in che spirit 
of good humor and reasonableness which you 
manifest, the solution of our ‘burning’ issues 


would be much simplified. Good luck to you.” 

(Confidential)—We do not buy foreign though 
we could save one half million dollars a year by 
doing so. 


PAPER MILLS 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio— 
Suggests all supply companies read only papers 
printed on U. S. print. 

Rockford Fibre Container Co., Rockford, Ill.— 
Will put up to local paper. 

Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., York, Pa.—Doubt- 
ful of success of campaign. 

American Pulp & Paper Mill Supts.’ Ass’n.— 
Should be commended for action. 

Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Big Island, Va.— 
In accord with effort. 

Little Falls Paper Co., Newburgh, N. Y.—Lot 
of bunk—can’t produce newsprint in this country 
to meet needs. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa—Thoroughly 
approve. 

Missisquoi Corporation—The one bright mo- 
ment in some time was reading your letter. 

Southworth Company, West epegnald, Mass. 
—Heartily endorse your stand. 

Hennepin Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn—All 
for it—hope it will have good effect. 

Mosinne Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis.— 
Fully endorse your constructive activity. 

Federal Paper Board Co., Inc., Bogota, N. J.— 
Compliment you very heartily. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C—Rather 


doubts the movement’s success, but also friendly. 


Fibreboard Products, Inc., Stockton, Calif.— 
Newsprint industry will immensely appreciate 
your efforts. A great percentage of papers are 
guilty as indicated. 

-The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.— Very forceful presentation — splendid 
move—trust effort will lead to success. 

Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash.— 
Greatly obliged—glad to note your strong sup- 
port of our industry. 


Great Lakes Paper & Pulp Industries, Green 
Bay, Wis.—Heartily in accord—please keep us on 
your mailing list. 

Dells Paper & Pulp Co., Eau Claire, Wis.—In- 
spired editorial in Eau Claire Leader. 

Gould Paper Co., Lyon Falls, N. Y.—“Our 
company deserves no credit for buying domestic 
wires as one of your members, the Eastwood Cor- 
poration, supplied us when the foreign competi- 
tion, so active now, at low prices, could not supply. 
Associations like yours well handled can do good 
in educating people to remember this good old 
U. S. A. now when it so much needs to be re- 
membered. We congratulate you upon your ef- 
forts and only wish we could help.” 


The wire cloth manufacturers deserve the commenda- 
tion of all American industry, particularly the paper 
industry, for the part they are playing in this cam- 
paign. Their action illustrates the increasing interest 
in the subject by all branches of industry, and the 
added support the movement is constantly gaining. 

It is of particular interest to note the growing num- 
ber of newspaper publishers who proudly proclaim 
their use of American newsprint and support the move 
for depreciated currency legislation. Their increas- 
ing evidence gives substance to the belief that the 
selfish and unpatriotic antics of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association do not have the ap- 
proval of the real rank and file of our nation’s news- 
papers. 





A NEW EDITION 


—of the Finnish Timber and Paper Calendar for 1932- 
1933, has recently been issued. Those interested may 
obtain them for 12 shillings from T. J. Stobart, Cathe- 
dral House, 8-11 Paternoster Row, London E.C.4, or 
from the publisher at S. Esplanagatan 2, Helsingfors, 
Finland. 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Unless a check is made on the operating head as soon 
as a new pump is installed, and unless the same pump 
is also occasionally checked for head and horsepower 
input to the motor, it is possible that power bills will 
continue to increase to a point where they materially 
affect the cost of production. 

Due to the small attention given to centrifugal pump 
operation it is the writer’s belief that from $3000 to 
$8000 per year in an average modern 150-ton pulp 
mill could be saved in power in 75% of the plants in 
the Northwest. This saving could be accomplished by 
adjusting the diameters of the pump impellers for 
maximum efficiency, conditions under the operating 
head and by installing new equipment when the efh- 
ciency can be improved more than 5%. 
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PACIFIC MILLS, LTD. COMPLETES 






FIBREBOARD CONTAINER PLANT 


PACIFIC MILLS LTD. of Vancouver, Canada, 
have taken advantage of prevailing decreased construc- 
tion costs and have completed a modern fibreboard 
container manufacturing plant well in advance of pres- 
ent conditions. This broad policy appears to be sound 
since obviously, short stocks of merchandise on every 
hand will find the slightest market pick-up lending 
immediate impetus to the carton industry. 

It is of interest to note that in this instance the 
entire fibreboard product is produced within its: own 
state, so to speak, and within its own subsidiary pulp 
plants; in fact, we may trace the fibreboard container 
right through from their own forest reserves of pulp 
growth, and the mill at Ocean Falls, to the finished 
product in the new Vancouver plant. 

“Blanks” are bolted to skids in loads of 4,000 
pounds at the paper mill, hauled aboard of coastwise 
freight boats by electric tractor. Arriving at the King- 
sley docks in Vancouver the Pacific Mills tractor trans- 
ports the skidloads to the plant elevator in this new 
fibreboard container plant. 

The new wing structure of reinforced concrete, two- 
story addition, is of the steel truss roof type, 55 ft. by 
135 ft. with structural steel left stubbed out in readi- 
ness to take another 135 ft. two-story wing for expected 
fibreboard trade expansion possible in this area offering 
a potential 2,000,000 fibreboard case requirement to 
take care of canned and frozen fish, canned fruit, vege- 
tables and canned milk products. This new wing is 
but a duplicate of similar space already producing 
crepe, toilet paper, towels, napkins, plain and printed 
wax wrappings, and fruit wrappings for a satisfied 
market. 

Plant fire protection comes from a wet pipe sprinkler 
system. Lighting effects have mechanical efficiency as 
the objective for the prisms of the Holophane light 
shades flood the floor area with natural daylight. The 
photographs also show that day-lighting is well taken 
care of by liberal window installation. The floors, de- 


signed for 300-lb. load to the square inch, have been 
treated with a product for the purpose of hardening 


the floor surface and holding down the dust. The 
plant is equipped throughout with compressed air lines 
desirable for blowing fibre fluff from mechanism and 
to motivate portable grinders, drills and other devices. 
Forced circulation units take care of the plant heatings, 
thermostatically controlled and directed by 2-speed 
motors. 

The architect was W. G. Swan, and the contractor, 
A. Sullivan, both of Vancouver. 

Before outlining machine specifications it is of in- 
terest to note that every machine unit of this ultra- 
modern plant is connected up with long cable electric 
plug-ins. In short, every machine in the plant is port- 
able, may be moved nearer to bulky stock to facilitate 
its fabrication, or a new plant layout attained without 
expensive alterations. Another innovation is that the 
electric conduits built into the concrete have had ca- 
pacity cables pulled through by which up to 50 h.p. 
electric distribution is available from outlets to be 
found every 19 feet, to give 440-volts 3-phase A.C. It 
comes as a distinct compliment to Superintendent A. 
R. Drysmid when we report that all machine and elec- 
trical installation was carried out by the company 
itself. 

At the first operation the fibreboard “blank” is fed 
into a 100-inch bar creaser driven by a Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric motor. With the flat creases put in the 
board passes through a 2-cylinder, 2-color, 56-inch by 
144-inch boxboard press which operates in conjunction 
with an automatic panel creaser. As will be seen in 
the photograph these machines are chain driven to 
operate in sequence and speed synchronized, driven 
by a motor, with variable speed arrangements, whereby 
from 5 to 60 impressions per minute may be had, ac- 
cording to the container stock going through the fac- 
tory. Incidently, as far as can be officially gleaned, 
this fibreboard printing press is the largest press on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The printed, panelled and creased “blank” is now 
fed into a 100-inch open slotter, driven by a 5 h.p. 
Canadian General Electric motor. The fibreboard box 










The sto-k coming from 
the printing press, which 
is synchronized by chain 
drive with the panel 
creaser, at 5 to 60 im- 


pressions per minute. 











The fibreboard blanks 
through the bar 


creaser on the left,, then 


pass 





cross over to the open 
slotter and stitching ma- 


chines on the right. 





stitching is taken care of by two electrically-driven 
monitor wire stitchers, using wire according to specifi- 
cations desired. 

This Pacific Mills Ltd. unit will produce 3,000 tons 
of fibreboard containers per year. Administration, 
production and distribution come under the executive 
jurisdiction of President A. B. Martin, of San Fran- 
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cisco, with resident officers, General Manager-Vice 
President F. N. Youngman, Secretary J. A. Young, 
and Superintendent A. R. Drysmid. 


It is refreshing to conclude the investigation of this 
fibreboard plant with confidence that its future is as- 
sured beyond a shadow of a doubt, for the officers have 
the plant, the personnel and the market at hand. 











OSCAR JORGENSON 


—secretary of the B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., who has 
returned from an extended tour of the far East, says 
that pulp and paper manufacturers on the Pacific coast 
have nothing to fear from the economic consequences 
of Japan’s Manchurian offensive, but they are likely to 
feel the pinch of increased competition as a result of 
the recently negotiated merger of the three largest 
pulp and paper corporations in Japan. 

Mr. Jorgenson’s visit was more in ‘the nature of a 
goodwill tour than a selling trip, and he found to his 
satisfaction that the friendliest relations still exist be- 
tween manufacturers on this coast and representatives 
of the industry in Japan and China. But he did find, 
too, that market conditions are still unsettled and that 
they are likely to remain so for some little time. 

So far as the Manchurian drive is concerned, Mr. 
Jorgenson does not believe that there will be any direct 
effect from it on the pulp and paper situation on this 
coast, as it would not be feasible to import pulpwood 
from Manchuria to Japan. 


“There is a fairly large pulp mill on the Yellow 
River, and it looks after the requirements of the do- 
mestic market,” said Mr. Jorgenson, “but so far as 
I am aware, Manchuria forests do not contain stands 
of pulpwood sufficiently easy of access to be of much 
importance to Japan or any other country at the pres- 
ent time. It would be an exceedingly difficult proposi- 
tion to ship pulpwood from the Asiatic mainland to 
Japan. To meet her immediate needs Japan has 
enough pulpwood on Saghalien and the Japanese is- 
lands.” 


Mr. Jorgenson stated that the legal setup of the big 
Japanese merger is now virtually completed and that 
the physical reorganization will probably be function- 
ing during the summer. The three companies involved 
are the Oji, the Karafuto and the Fuji, the latter hav- 
ing been allied financially with Oji for some time. The 
new company will control about 70 percent of Japan’s 
output of pulp and paper. 





“Under present conditions the depreciated Japanese 
exchange has been an adverse factor in the develop- 
ment of transpacific business, but the existence of sev- 
eral large competing companies made it possible for 
Canadian and American pulp to enter the Japanese 
market to a substantial extent. With competition 
among Japanese companies largely eliminated as a re- 
sult of the merger, business will be more difficult for 
us, especially with the continued exchange complica- 
tions,” said Mr. Jorgenson. 

Mr. Jorgenson found business conditions in fairly 
good shape in Shanghai, despite the political troubles. 
China in the past has bought heavily of Japanese news- 
print, and the return of the boycott following upon 
the new hostilities in Manchuria will probably result in 
diverting some of this trade to Pacific coast mills. 

Wherever he went Mr. Jorgenson found that Scandi- 
navian competition is likely to be one of the chief ob- 
stacles to expansion of business between Oriental coun- 
tries and this coast. Depreciated currency of the 
Scandinavian countries is responsible. 





FORESTRY PROBLEMS 


—will be discussed by private western forest organiza- 
tions, state, federal and B. C. forest officials when they 
meet at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, for the annual 
Forest Management Conference. The gathering will 
take place with the annual meeting of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, March 22 and 23. 


Discussions will be held to determine policies, meth- 
ods and legislative recommendations. Protection pro- 
grams for the coming fire season by private, state and 
federal agencies will be treated on. Other topics for 
discussion include policies to meet underlying pressures 
under such heads as forest taxation, readjustment of 
timber ownership, organization of non-operative hold- 
ing units, public reacquisition or public aid in financing, 
public timber sale policies, selective logging, and the 
place of unemployment relief funds in forest protection 
and improvement. 
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The DECLINING INFLUENCE of 


the METROPOLITAN DAILY PRESS 


IT IS INTERESTING to speculate upon how 
much of the decline in newsprint consumption in 
the United States is attributable to the waning in- 
fluence of the daily press. 

There are other factors, of course. Shrinkage of 
advertising, and the necessity for readers to watch 
even their pennies, are among such factors. Too, 
the newspaper no longer holds the monopoly on 
the distribution of daily news and opinion. The 
radio, the news reels, and the quickly-distributed 
news magazines supply millions with reliable in- 
formation on current events. Of these, the radio 
has been perhaps the most important because the 
most far-reaching and economical for the public. 
And a speaker of prominence on a national hook- 
up literally catches the ears of the nation. 

Yet—in spite of all this ever-increasing com- 
petition—the newspaper publisher might have held 
the confidence of the people had he kept in mind 
one thing. That one thing was in the minds of 
the framers of our Constitution who, intending 
the newspaper to be the guardian of national prin- 
ciples, guaranteed the freedom of the press. 

But a considerable percentage of the newspaper 
publishers have construed their priceless heritage 
not as freedom, but rather as license. They have 
failed to recognize that in this freedom there rested 
also a responsibility to the nation and its peoples. 
Thus the newspaper publishers awaken, in tre- 
mendously preoccupied times, to find their influence 
gone and their position doubtful. 

Until newspapers cease to pander to sensation- 
alism, until they turn against the fetish of booming 
circulations, their influence and position will not be 
recovered. With few exceptions—and those, for 
the most part, in the small towns — newspapers 
have been destructive forces. They have been re- 
tailers of the trivial, and repositories for gutter tales 
made doubly dangerous because of the glorification 
given to the protagonists. 

The danger of such a program is not confined 
to questions of standards and morals. A greater 
danger has existed in the policies of the great metro- 
politan newspapers toward issues of vital concern 
to the very continuance of the Republic as we have 
known it. Here the newspaper has been only de- 
structive, demolishing ideas and individual reputa- 
tions simply to create the sensation-of-the-week. In 
gigantic crusades of hypocrisy it has spread ruin in 
return for circulation. 


How much of the present chaos is due to the 
utter failure of metropolitan journalism to fulfill 
its destiny will probably never be known. At a 
time when a bewildered people are begging for sane 
facts, logical interpretations, uncolored accounts of 
national and world events—at a time when they ask, 
above all things, for tools with which to work out 
their own salvation, the newspapers give them— 
what? 

They give them, God forbid, slogans and sensa- 
tionalism! 

In response to a cry for the bread of honest 
fact, the populace is treated to a display of pyrotech- 
nics which illuminate nothing beyond the charlat- 
anism of the newspapers themselves. 


Needless to say, the populace grows impatient. 
The defense of certain newspapers, that they know 
what the public wants, is to be doubted gravely. 
Every lunch table, every fireside, hears a discus- 
sion of economics. The discussion may be on the 
question of international tariffs, or it may be simply 
on the question of the month’s grocery bill. But it 
is economics. Sadly indeed has the American 
newspaper publisher misinterpreted the wants and 
needs of the people at this time. 


There is a great opportunity for the press, not 
only to recover what it has lost but to gain more 
than it ever had. There is an opportunity for the 
publishers to renounce the retailing of buncombe 
on a program of self-interest. There is opportun- 
ity to interpret honestly the probleths of commit- 
tees, and to instruct their staffs to investigate sin- 
cerely and thoroughly, then write the results with 
clarity and honesty. 


A return to the ethics of journalism apparent in 
earlier days would prove a great and guiding force 
toward the assurance of permanency to the great- 
est Republic on earth. The initial stages of such a 
return are not now visible. The “Buy American” 
issue is an admirable illustration. The newspaper 
publisher perceives an opportunity to boost circu- 
lation on a foundation no more solid than a two- 
word slogan. He issues his orders to rock the 
country. The campaign blares. The real issues, 
the intelligent correctives, are almost drowned out. 
Patriotism, fear, love of home—these are some of 
the instruments played upon to create a vast mad. 
hypocritical symphony of personal aggrandize- 
ment, of self-interest and profit. 


















TAPPI TO MEET AT LONGVIEW APRIL 28-29 

Pacific Coast TAPPI members will gather for the 
regular spring meeting of the Pacific section at Long- 
view, April 28-29. While the complete program has 
not yet been announced, indications point to the same 
high standard as in the past, and every minute spent 
at Longview will be well worth while. 

A number of fine papers are being prepared for 
presentation on subjects of major interest to every 
member. Plenty of time is to be set aside for open 
forum discussion, and everyone will be given ample 
opportunity to join in. 

Either the president or the vice-president of the 
national association is expected to attend. It is un- 
derstood that one of the subjects for consideration will 
be the holding of the national meeting on the Pacific 
Coast in 1934, a matter. of interest to every member 
of the Pacific section. ; 


A full schedule of entertainment will be provided 
as usual, likely including golf, visits to the local mills, 
etc. 

All members are urged to definitely plan to attend 
the Longview meeting, and to take active part in the 
program. It offers real opportunity to develop new 
angles, facts and figures on practical problems of the 
industry, but requires the presence of every member 
for the greatest benefits to be derived. 


In a statement to members, Ralph B. Hansen, chair- 
man of the Pacific section, says: 


“In these days of uneasiness and confusion brought 
about largely by lack of confidence in our institutions, 
our leaders and ourselves, it behooves all of us to re- 
turn momentarily to fundamental principles, to replace 
a fear running rampant in our hearts by the funda- 
mental common-sense, perhaps homely, ideas which 
have so far never failed to help us if we would but 
make application of them. 


“Everywhere we look we have seen the futility of 
selfish individual thought and action. Everywhere we 
have seen the need for a united people parading to 
the tune of one common interest. We are happy and 
fortunate that the fundamental training of the men 
and women which associate themselves together under 
the banner of TAPPI know these basi¢ principles and 
the relative importance of small things. These men 
and women know the meaning of the value and neces- 
sity of charity and cooperation in times like these. Let 
us congratulate ourselves upon the opportunity to be 
of service to our institutions, our industry and to each 
other. 

“The National Executive Committee of TAPPI and 
the executive committee of your Pacific section have 
decided to carry on in spite of the temporary economic 
and business depression and has set aside April 28th 
and 29th as the next regular meeting of the Pacific 
section of TAPPI. Longview, Washington, because of 
its central location has been designated as the place. 

“Very shortly your officers will correspond with you 
to the end of obtaining necessary cooperation and help 
in making this the biggest and best meeting of the 
Pacific section. Each of you will be contacted by let- 
ter and it is the hope and privilege of your officers 
to expect a favorable effort on the part of every indi- 
vidual member of our section. When you receive 
these letters, read them, study them and then, by all 
means, answer them. The letters are a personal ap- 
peal to you. They are not made less personal by 
mimeograph machines. They are an appeal from your 
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officers and your section for the support and coopera- 
tion which these officers have a reason to expect.” 


Further details and the full program will be report- 
ed in the April issue of PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 


In the meantime, make your plans to attend, and 


then BE THERE! 





TARIFF COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE 
PULP IMPORTS 


The VU. S. Tariff Commission has instituted an in- 
vestigation of competitive conditions in the woodpulp 
industry, in accordance with Senate Resolution 365, in- 
troduced by Senator Dill of Washington and adopted 
by the Senate on Feb. 22. 


The resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Tariff Commission be, and is here- 
by, directed to investigate and report to the Senate at 
as early a date as possible the competitive conditions 
as they relate to the woodpulp industry of the United 
States and particularly in relation to pulp timber, pulp- 
wood, and mechanical and chemical woodpulp produced 
in Canada, Sweden, Finland, and Norway, said investi- 
gation to be based upon the costs in the various coun- 
tries as computed on the standard gold value of United 
States currency used in payment for labor and other 
costs in domestic industry. 


The commission is further directed to make such 
use of the data and findings of the United States Con- 
servation Board, which has conducted a complete sur- 
vey in the domestic field of the pulp business during 
the past few years, as will be useful in making its re- 
port to the Senate. 


The investigation will be made under the general 
powers of the commission. These items are on the free 
list and over such commodities the Tariff Commission 
has no rate-fixing jurisdiction. 
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California Mill Finds That 
MODERNIZATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


A MODERNIZATION PROGRAM éstarted two 
years ago by the California Fruit Wrapping Mills at 
Pomona, Calif., has recently attracted considerable at- 
tention because of its success in paying a handsome re- 
turn on the investment. 


By changing some of the electric motors to syn- 
chronous motors, and adding other equipment, a sav- 
ing of about $3,800 per year has been made, or about 
34 percent return on the investment of $11,700. 

The plant was formerly operated entirely by induc- 
tion motors, and the power factor ranged between 44 
per cent for light load conditions and 80 per cent 
under heavy load. The mill had a connected load of 
approximately 1700 h.p. and a demand of from 1100 
to 1200 kw. Power was supplied at 440 volts, three- 
phase 50 cycle. The connected load was made up en- 
tirely of squirrel cage induction motors ranging from 
1 h.p. to 150 h.p. 

Engineers of the General Electric Co. made a care- 
ful and thorough study of the situation, including 
check tests with curve-drawing wattmeters, and power 
factor meters on each of the large motors, and an over- 
all test on the total plant load using the same type in- 
struments. In addition, the plant’s power bills and 


demand readings for the year 1930 were given careful 


study. From the results of these tests it was found 
that individual motor power factors ranged from 42 to 
86 per cent, and overall plant power factors from 44 
to 80 per cent. From the information gained from 
these tests and a study of the load curves, it was esti- 
mated that the average overall plant power factor for 
the year was about 60 to 70 per cent. 


Power Factor Improved 
The data obtained enabled the General Electric engi- 
neers to make some very definite recommendations to 
the mill, not only as to equipment necessary to improve 
the power plant factor, but also as to a more econom- 
ical distribution of the load throughout the 24-hour 
day. 





Two G-E synchronous motors, 75 h.p., unity p.f., 428 r.p.m., 
440 v., driving Jordans. 


The large pieces of auxiliary equipment in the plant 
consist of five Jordans and seven beaters. The engi- 
neers suggested that about $3500 or $3600 per year 
could be saved on the power bill by changing the five 
Jordan motors and four of the beater motors to syn- 
chronous motors. This saving represented approxi- 
mately 25.7 per cent of the total investment required 
for the change, including installation and other inci- 
dental costs and one additional motor drive, or 33 
per cent excluding the new extra drive. 

A saving of this caliber was deemed worth while, and 
so the plant purchased three new 150 h.p., 428 r.p.m., 
unity p.f. synchronous motors. General Electric also 
supplied four new rotors and other necessary parts to 
change four induction motors to synchronous, 75 h.p., 
500 r.p.m., 0.9 p.f. Starters for the five new motors 
were provided, and the four compensators were 
changed. Auxiliary equipment was installed, consist- 
ing of two 28 kw. exciter motor-generator sets, one to 
act as a spare; a curve-drawing wattmeter; a curve-draw- 
ing power-factor meter, and a demand meter. All of 
the change-over work was done in the Los Angeles 
service shop of the General Electric Co. 

Estimated Savings Exceeded 

After being in operation about 15 months, almost 
continually, the installation has proved eminently satis- 
factory. The average power factor since the change 
has been approximately 99.8 per cent. The calculated 
saving was $2600 annually as a result of power-factor 
correction, and $1200 yearly as a result of increased 
efficiency of the synchronous motors. These calcula- 
tions have been verified by the performance of the 
installation, and F. O. Fernstrom, president of the com- 
pany, reported to the General Electric Co. that the ex- 
pected savings have been exceeded and represent 34 
per cent return on the investment. 

The present-day synchronous motor has a dual per- 
sonality and is really a combination of two machines— 
a squirrel cage induction motor of extremely sturdy 
design, with a torque characteristic adapted to starting 
and accelerating the connected load; it is also a syn- 
chronous motor with characteristics of constant speed, 
power factor correction and high efficiency. 

In the past few years there has been an increasing 
use of synchronous motors for all types of applications. 
One of their chief advantages is their ability to operate 
at a more favorable power factor than is possible with 
induction motors. The present trend in synchronous 
motor application is to apply the motors at the most 
favorable place for the improvement of the power fac- 
tor, that is, at the source of the load. Another very 
favorable point influencing the selection of synchron- 
ous motors is their inherent suitability for low speed 
direct-connected or low gear ratio drives. 

The use of automatic control for synchronous mo- 
tors have made great progress in the last few years, 
and control is now almost completely automatic, with 
a number of special contingencies provided for. The 
operator merely presses the start button of the push 
button control station, and the proper starting sequence 














is gone through automatically. 
proaches synchronous speed, the field is automatically 
applied at the proper time, and the motor pulls into 


As the motor ap- 


step. 
Various Mill Applications 

For a number of years synchronous motors have 
been used for direct connection to Jordans. As a rule, 
Jordans are started without load, and even if power 
failure has caused a shut-down, the plug may be with- 
drawn, thus relieving the load. It is generally consid- 
ered that a starting torque of from 50 to 60 per cent 
and a pull-in torque of 60 to 70 per cent is most desir- 
able for this application. 

The use of synchronous motors for beater drives is 
a later development. A moderate speed motor is con- 
nected to the beater through a belt or V-belt drive. 
Beaters require only about a 30 per cent starting and 
pull-in torque, as they usually start empty. If shut 
down when full of stock, making it necessary to start 
under load, it is possible to obtain the required start- 


ing and pull-in torque by using the motor of proper | 


r.p.m., cycle, and power factor. 

Motors for pulp grinder drives are usually connected 
to the driving shaft, and consequently have a low 
speed, usually not over 240 r.p.m. The sizes vary ac- 
cording to the type and number of grinders on the 
shaft. In some cases they are as large as 3000 to 3500 
h.p. per motor. 

A rather infrequent application of synchronous mo- 
tors is that in connection with chippers, but in some 
cases it has definite advantages. The chipper drive 
usually starts without load, but while running in syn- 
chronism is often subjected to short but extreme over- 
loads. The peaks reach 300 per cent at times, or even 
a greater percentage of the normal drive rating. An- 
other point to be considered is the high inertia of the 
rotating part of the chipper, in which the stored energy 
is great. Many chippers have been driven by wound 
rotor induction motors, which have been generally sat- 
isfactory. However, synchronous motors have the ad- 
vantage on direct connected chipper applications. 
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Four G-E synchronous motors, 75 h.p., 500 r.p.m., .9 p.f., 
440 v., driving beaters. 


There are further fields for synchronous motors in 
connection with reciprocating air compressors, motor 
driven vacuum pumps, screens, etc. In some of these 
cases the synchronous motor is furnished without bear- 
ings of its own, the rotor being mounted directly on the 
machine shaft. 








HATS OFF TO THE MERCURY-REGISTER! 

In the Mercury-Register of Oroville, Calif., is noted 
the following item: : 

WE USE U. S. PAPER 
According to Miller Freeman, publisher of ‘Pacific 

Pulp & Paper Industry”, 2,000,000 American citizens 

have been deprived of employment because newspapers 

of the United States buy foreign paper. He adds that 
$3,000,000,000 in capital is denied the opportunity of 
investment in American Enterprises for the same reason. 

The Mercury-Register is printed on domestic paper. 

We could buy cheap foreign paper, but we don’t. 

If all the newspapers would follow the common-sense 
and patriotic example of the Mercury-Register, it would 
add materially to the employment in the pulp and 
paper producing regions, and increase the purchasing 
power of these workers for the products of other parts 
of the country. 

It should be borne in mind, especially by California 
publishers, that every dollar spent on the Coast for 
newsprint is a direct benefit to them because the North- 
west is a large purchaser of California products. In 
the past ten years, merchandise shipped by water 
through Seattle only, totaled nearly a billion dollars. 
Washington workers bought these goods, and 65 per 
cent of them are employed in the timber and pulp in- 
dustries. In addition, citizens of the Northwest in 


normal times spend many millions of dollars each year 
vacationing in California. 





The same editorial was published in the Corning, 
Calif., Observer. Another paper reporting editorially 
that it is printed on American newsprint and has never 
used foreign made paper is the Aberdeen, Wash. World. 

The Montesano, Wash. Vidette, announces editori- 
ally, “Now that it is the fashion for newspapers to an- 
nounce where their paper comes from, The Vidette is 
happy to announce that its newsprint is manufactured 
in the Pacific Northwest from Pacific Northwest pulp, 
that its envelopes are manufactured from Grays Har- 
bor paper, that a large part of its bond and mimeograph 
papers is manufactured in Grays Harbor. Of more 
direct concern to Montesano, is that fact that Vidette 
printing is done by Montesano labor, and labor repre- 
sents the greater part of the cost of printing by several 
times.” 





MAX OBERDORFER 


—was re-elected president and general manager of 
the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Co. at a directors’ 
meeting held in Portland late in February. 

Other officers re-elected for the ensuing year were: 
Dr. Robert H. Ellis, vice-president; H. F. McCormick, 
chairman of the board, and Irving T. Rau, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Pulp Water Rate Reduced 


THE FREIGHT RATE of wood pulp from the 
Pacific Coast to the eastern seaboard has been reduced 
from $5.00 per net ton to $4.10 per net ton, effective 
March 1. ' 

The principal effect of this reduction is to enable 
coast pulp manufacturers to reach mills on or near the 
Atlantic seaboard on a water rate more nearly on a 
level with transatlantic rates from the Scandinavian 
countries. 

In 1932, Pacific Coast pulp shipments to the central 
western states decreased rapidly, largely due to the 
low rates applying on shipments from the Baltic to 
Baltimore, Montreal or direct to Great Lakes cities. 

Some parts of the Central Freight Association terri- 
tory will benefit by the reduction, where the territory 
can be more cheaply served by shipping by water and 
back-hauling from the seaboard. In other parts, the 
present rail rate will continue to be more advantageous. 

The railroads now carry pulp to points west of Chi- 
cago on a 45c rate, and to points east of Chicago in 
Central Freight Association territory at 50c. It is 
expected that considerable tonnage will continue to 
move in this way. 

The North Atlantic eastbound tariff of $4.10 per 
net ton will be in effect until further notice, with no 
limitations on pulp not over 60 cu. ft. storage space per 
ton, in bales or bundles. 





ANOTHER CANDIDATE 


—for the paper industry’s private Hall of Fame is the 
Bristow Daily Record, published by L. M. and T. M. 
Nichols at 112 West Sixth St., Bristow, Creek County, 
Oklahoma. 

Across the top of the first page they carry the state- 
ment “THIS NEWSPAPER IS PRINTED ON 
AMERICAN-MADE NEWSPRINT MANUFAC- 
TURED BY AMERICAN LABORERS.” 

The publishers are to be congratulated on their place 
in the ranks of patriotic newspapers who practice what 
they preach. 





SIDNEY ROOFING & PAPER CO. 


—of Victoria, B. C., has a new product, a sound-proof 
insulating board for use in the installation of moving 
picture studios. W. H. Stricker has been appointed 
sound engineer at the plant and he has recently re- 
turned from Hollywood, where he studied require- 
ments at the various moving picture establishments. 
A project to produce pictures in British Columbia has 
been launched recently, and the Sidney Roofing & 
Paper Company will provide the insulating board re- 
quired. 





RUSSIAN PULPWOOD 


—still continues to be imported into this country, de- 
priving American laborers of work, and emphasizing 
the increasing need of legislation which will permit our 
domestic industries to compete on an even basis. 

At Albany, New York, the home state of our new 
President, there have arrived in recent weeks five ship- 
loads of pulpwood from Russia and Sweden, each car- 
rying several thousand tons. Further shipments are 
expected to follow. 

It is said that the International Paper Co. and the 
Union Bag and Paper Co. are among the mills in 
northern New York using the foreign product. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 


—for the nine months ended January 31, 1933, reports 
consolidated net income of $36,848, after deducting 
the interest of minority stockholders but exclusive of 
profit on the companies’ own bonds purchased for re- 
demption, as compared with a net income of $1,136,- 
793 for the corresponding period of 1932. 

Net for the nine months is equal to 14 cents a share 
on 190,731 shares of $6 series A and 59,870 shares of 
series B preference stock. After full dividends on pref- 
erence issues, net for the like period of 1932 amounted 
to less than 1 cent a share on 1,991,680 shares of com- 
mon stock. 


Consolidated profit and loss accounts for the respec- 
tive periods are as follows: 


Total 





income excluding 1933 1932 1931 

profit on companies’ own 

bonds purchased for re- 

demption $4,618,596 $7,316,998 $8,078,341 
Deduct: 

Depreciation - . 2,739,615 2,898,656 2,818,397 

Depletion 244,718 + ~—-« 282,230 «=| «392,508 

Bond interest _....____. 1,283,977 1,400,454 1,457,594 

U.S. and Can. inc. taxes 86,297 329,383 409,802 
Interests of minor stkhldrs 227,141 1,269,482 1,253,017 

Net profit _........... $36,648 $1,136,793 $3,739,638 


Crown Willamette Paper Co., for the nine months 
ended January 31, 1933, reports consolidated net in- 
come of $243,850, after deducting interests of minority 
stockholders, but exclusive of profit on the companies’ 
own bonds purchased for redemption. This is equiva- 
lent to $1.21 a share on 200,000 shares of first preferred 
cumulative stock outstanding and compares with earn- 
ings of $1,915,464 in the corresponding period of 1932. 

The 1933 period’s net is equal to $1.21 a share on 
200,000 outstanding shares of $7 dividend first pre- 
ferred stock of Crown Willamette. The profit reported 
for the nine months ended January 31, 1932, amounted 
to $7.95 a share on the combined 200,000 shares of 
first preferred and 41,000 shares of $6 dividend second 
preferred stock of Crown Willamette. 

Consolidated profit and loss account of Crown Will- 
amette Paper Co. and subsidiaries, including Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., for the nine months ended January 31, 1933, 
compares as follows: 





Total income excluding 1933 1932 1931 

profit on companie’ own . 

bonds purchased for re- 

demption ___ -__.$3,403,481 $5,556,476 $5,559,928 
Deduct: 

Depreciatien _..$1,942,599 2,055,927 1,966,280 

Depletion _. 244,718 279,005 392,508 

Bond interest _............ 910,875 968,384 999,321 

U. S. and Can. in. taxes 77,804 301,931 302,032 
Minority stockholders’ in- 

terest in profits of Pa- 

one. 35,764 37,238 

Net income —______.__ $227,485 $1,915,464 $1,862,549 
Minority stockholders’ in- 

terest in losses of Pa- 

cific Mills, Led. — 16,365 





Net profit __. .. 243,850 $1,915,464 $1,862,549 





JAPAN’S PULP IMPORTS—DECEMBER, 1932 


Japan imported chemical pulp from the following 
sources in December, 1932 (amounts stated in lbs.): 
Canada, 3,717,867; U. S. A., 4,490,534; Norway, 2,333,- 
333; Sweden, 2,249,199; Germany, 3,691,333; France, 
121,200; Europe, 456,403; total, 17,059,869. 
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Beloit Builds 
WORLD'S LARGEST BOARD MACHINE 


THE LARGEST BOARD MACHINE in the world 
has recently been installed by the Thames Board Mills, 
Ltd., Purflett, London, England. Before placing the 
order, their engineers carefully studied American board 
machines, and after full investigation placed the order 
for the forming end of the machine with the Beloit 
Iron Works. ; 

They paid particular attention to Beloit machines 
which have run over 400 feet per minute on solid con- 
tainer. After their study, the forming end of the 
new machine was built to run 400 feet, but the machine 
is in every way proportioned to be capable of produc- 
ing 500 feet per minute, everything being figured to 
this capacity. 

The cylinder molds are of 48-inch diameter and are 
eight in number. The entire forming end is a new 
pattern, new construction, in all details, including the 
vats, molds, run of the felt, and arrangement of the 
suction rolls and presses. 


New Mold Features 

The molds embody new features and are of special 
construction. The rods across the mold are of special 
shape to give the necessary strength and at the same 
time only give the circle equal to a ¥%-inch rod where 
the wire touches the surface, whereas in ordinary molds 
the rods are from 5/16-inch to %-inch in diameter 
where the wire touches the surface. These rods are 
dovetailed into the cylinder mold spiders so that they 
are very rigid and strong, with no chance of any vibra- 
tions. The mold itself is built with a heavy semi-steel 
center covered with acid-resisting metal. The spiders 
and all of the vat parts are also built of acid-resisting 
metal. 

The entire mold is built very rigid and very strong, 


suitable for high speed, and the shape of the rods is 
such that the water that passes through the wire faces 
on the mold should throw toward the inside of the 
mold instead of by centrifugal force toward the out- 
side. These are entirely new features embodied in 
cylinder molds, but are intended particularly for a 
very large machine at high speed. 


Much Acid-Resisting Metal Used 

The bodies of the vats are cast iron, specially trussed 
so that they are very strong and yet are built compact 
so as to avoid wasting space. The bottom on the vats 
is of cypress, the inside partitions and making boards 
are of acid-resisting metal. The breast leading around 
the mold is of the same metal, all very highly finished 
so that there will be no possibility of the material 
sticking to these metal surfaces, no danger of slime or 
lumps from this source. 

The vats are entirely new, embodying a new idea, 
the ends projecting so that the cylinder mold will rest 
in a large lake of water with an overflow on each end. 
This is also of acid-resisting metal and arranged so 
that the water in the mold can be kept to an exact 
level, regardless of the speed of the mold. There will 
be no interference with the water running from the 
mold to the overflow as the overflows are directly in 
the pond of water, both back and front of the ma- 
chine. The -molds are supported in anti-friction bear- 
ings, as are the couch rolls and all of the carrying 
rolls on the wet end. 


Level Sheet Obtained at High Speed 
The fan pumps are connected to the bottom of the 
vat with pipes leading from two points to assist in 
(Concluded on page 26) 


The vats on the floor of the Beloit Iron Works 
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New Paper Napkin Plant 


PAPER NAPKINS are being manufactured for the 
first time in the Bellingham, Wash., plant of the Pa- 
cific Coast Paper Mills, following the installation of a 
complete line of equipment for that purpose. The new 
venture makes available for the first time a full line of 
printed, colored and embossed napkins made on the 
Pacific Coast. 


In adding napkin machines along with their present 
line, the company is able to manufacture paper napkins 
in quarter fold, eighth fold and dispenser fold, and 


will also run een in colors. 


They have installed two printing presses to print 
napkins for advertising purposes, and are also going to 
emboss the napkins with different designs. When the 
improvements are finished, a complete line of napkins 
will be available. 

The equipment placed in operation was purchased 
at a cost of about $20,000. It will enable the plant to 
manufacture approximately 3,000,000 napkins monthly, 
working on a minimum eight hour shift. If necessary, 
production can be stepped up to 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 
per month, by increasing the number of shifts in oper- 
ation. 

The tissue factory operated in conjunction with the 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. at Camas, Wash., makes 
quarter-fold and dispenser-fold napkins, but at present 
do not produce them in colored designs. The Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills are to date the only ones on the 
coast making this particular line. 

According to Vice-president P. J. Herb, sales are 
being handled through their usual channels. F. J. 
Herb, who was recently presented with a cup by the 
Sales Managers’ Club of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce for the outstanding advertising and consistent 
sales plan of any Northwest manufacturer in the Seat- 
tle district, represents the company in Seattle. Cali- 
fornia sales are handled by C. G. Sparrowe, Tilden 
Sales Bldg., San Francisco, and S. G. Wilson, Los 
Angeles. 





EXPORTS OF WOOD PULP 


—by leading European exporting countries, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Germany, was on the whole 
greater during 1932 than during the preceding year, 
according to preliminary figures published by these 
countries. On account of labor disturbances in Sweden, 
exports of both mechanical and chemical pulp from that 
country show a reduction of 18 per cent. This decline, 
however, was more than made up by increased ship- 
ments from Norway and Finland. Germany’s ship- 
ments of mechanical pulp were reduced by 19 per cent, 
while those of chemical pulp just a little better than 
held their own. Total shipments from the European 
countries mentioned during 1932 reached 2,619,247 tons 
(short tons of 2,000 pounds) of chemical pulp and 
1,119,065 tons of mechanical pulp, compared with 
2,579,729 tons and 1,046,374 tons, respectively, in 1931. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered by Swed- 
ish producers in shipping their product, that country 
ranked first as a supplier of chemical pulp to the world’s 
markets last year, furnishing 1,179,280 tons, with Fin- 
land accredited with 834,328 tons as its nearest com- 
petitor. In the mechanical pulp field Norway ranked 
first, with shipments totaling 671,351 tons, compared 
with 242,817 tons from Sweden and 198,520 tons from 
Finland. 


HAWLEY PULP & PAPER CO. 


—financial statement for the year ended December 31, 
1932, shows an operating loss of $106,396.19. A profit 
of $78,367.50 on purchase for redemption of company’s 
own bonds reduces this to $28,028.69. After adding de- 
preciation and amortization of $288,639.57 and bond 
interest, discount and expense of $147,970.01, the total 
loss for the year is brought to $464,638.27. The 1931 
operating profit, including that from bond purchase, 
was $331,718, which, after deducting interest, deprecia- 
tion and amortization charges of $444,960, left a deficit 
of $113,242. 

In an accompanying statement, Major Watson East- 
man, president, said that the objectives for 1933 “are 
economies to be made continuously, more effort to in- 
crease volume of sales when same are desirable. How- 
ever, we are confronted with lower selling prices as 
newsprint price was reduced the first of this year, and 
the prices of our other products in most instances have 
been reduced. Consequently what progress if any may 
be made this year is more or less uncertain.” 


The report shows the following as voting trustees: 
Mansel P. Griffiths, Charles R. Blyth, Roy Shurtleff, 
George Leib, Joseph T. Peters, Harry T. Nicolai, 
Franklin T. Griffith, T. Henry Boyd and Myron C. 
Woodard. 


In certifying to the balance sheet, Price, Waterhouse 
& Co. say that the inventories of raw materials, sup- 
plies and finished paper have been valued at cost or 
market, whichever was lower, ample provision being 
made for unmerchantable or slow-moving stock. 


The balance sheet as of December 31, 1932, follows: 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
in bank and on hand 


os $ 200,333.16 
Notes and accounts receivable less provi- 


sion for losses __ 285,910.36 
Inventories of raw materials, “supplies “and 
finished paper, valued at cost or market, 
which ever is lower 2S 332,992.49 
———————- $_ 819,236.01 
Capital Assets: 
ee ee re ..$ 641,840.04 
Water rights 4 329,500.00 
Water right leases, “less amortization. 203,171.95 


Buildings, machinery an 
en $5,328,615.29 


Less: Reserve for deprecia- 





- 1,428,946.57 3 899,668.72 


Timberlands 108,837.87 
Leasehold of magnesite property. 7,665.51 
———————— $7, 190,684.09 
Deferred Charges to Operation =» «158,922.18 
. $8,168,842.28 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable ___ ...$ 113,942.79 
md interest accrued ____ 70,425.00 
State and County Taxes— 
Payable with accrued interest... 54,466.88 
Accrued but not due B 101,262.83 
Provision for 2% Federal i income tax on 
bond interest —...... et 2,110.17 
$ 342,207.67 
Note payable due July 1, 1934... % 500,000.00 
Deposit on timber cutting contract... 8,623.00 
Reserve for employees hospital fund ___ 19,960.05 
First Mortgage 20-Year Sinking Fund 6% 
Gold Bonds, dated July 1, 1926 (See 
Note) : 
Authorized ~ae 000,000.00 
ssued nie Pe. _..$2,900,000.00 
Less: Redeemed and can- 
ce = ...$ 772,500.00 
In treasury oa thecal 9,000.00 


781,500.00 
—————— 2,11 8 500.00 
Capital and dl 

Stated capital - - -$4,116,091.79 
Initial surplus - ee 


$1, 415, ,493. 65 
Less: Operating <leficit 352,033.88 
—— 1,063,459.77 


$5,179,551.56 
$8,168,842.28 





Note: The annual sinking fund payments required by the deed of trust 
have been waived until July 1, 1936. 
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. ae be careful — 


Why Should Machinery Be Safeguarded? 


Equipment which has been safeguarded effici- 
ently has an educational value in convincing em- 


ployees that the company is sincere in its efforts to 
stop accidents. This indication of the company’s 
interest in the safety of its working force often can 
be furthered by the attention which foremen give 
toward the maintenance and use of guards. In 
many organizations, employees are forbidden to 
operate machines without the use of prescribed 
guards, and mechanics are required to replace 
guards following repairs before the job is consid- 
ered complete. In addition to the value of safe- 
guards as accident-preventing mediums, an assur- 
ance of safety is given employees and this feeling 
frequently is reflected in the production records of 


the unit as a whole. 





+ 


first, last, always 

















Statement of Accident Experience for January, 1933 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 








Total 


ta 
Hours Worked Accidents Frequency Rate 





Days Lost 


Severity Rate Standing 





Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam 
rd Prod I 








Fibreboard Products Inc., Port Angeles 
Inland Empire Paper 












illamette Paper Co., Camas 


Rainier Pulp & y el Co., Shel 
Columbia River Paper Mi 
Puget Sound Pulp & —" Co., Everett 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., ie 
Washington Pulp & Paper Co., Port Angeles 








RO ee SORT oe 43,605 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 12.5 

1 18.0 

ERE aE ee ae ae 4 21.2 

p & Timber Co., Bellingham ____- 1 35.4 
ee 3 55.1 
Vancouver _.__. 2 57.9 
5 92.9 

Townsend 5 96.9 
eee 2 153.2 
31,301 6 191.7 











te tt bt tt 
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ills did not report-—Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co.; Pacific Coast Paper Mills. 
. (West Tacoma Plant); Tumwater Paper Mills; St. Regis Kraft Co.; Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Anacortes; Shaffer Box Co. 





The following mills not in operation—Everett 
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ONTARIO 
PAPER CO, 


“an example of modern heating 
and Ventilating ficiency / 


As part of its comprehensive modernization pro- 
gram, the Ontario Paper Company of Thorold, 
Ontario, determined to install a thoroughly effi- 
cient heating and ventilating system. A decided 
improvement in room conditions and a substantial 
reduction in steam costs were major requirements. 
The first step was a careful analysis of the outdoor 
temperature at Thorold as well as the particular 
conditions under which these two machines were 
operating. As a result, a complete Ross System of 
heating and ventilation with Ross Briner Econo- 
mizers was installed. 


This Ross System was designed to heat the entire 
air supply for both machines by utilizing the heat 
in the exhaust vapors from only one of the ma- 
chines. An ample supply of heated air is distrib- 
uted not only to the machine room but also to the 
basement and under bottom dryer felts. The sys- 
tem has definitely achieved the desired objectives 
—namely—better drying conditions and a saving 
in steam requirements. It furnishes an excellent 
example of what progressive management can ac- 
complish by means of scientific heating and ven- 
tilating. 


The Most Successful Mills Are Operating Dependable Ross Systems. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


600 North Front Street 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 


SW@S @Qy jd) 
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oO “~ 
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° HEATING—VENTILATING—DRYING o 
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When writing to J. O. Ross Enor. Corp. please mention Paciric Putp & Parse Inpusteyr 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


—of the Pacific States Paper Trade Association, will 
meet at Del Monte, Calif., on May 11, 12, 13. Presi- 
dent H. L. Zellerbach urges that all members attend 
the meeting, so that they may present a united front 
in an effort to reach a solution for existing problems. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, executive secretary of the 
National Paper Trade Association, is to attend the 
meeting, bringing to it the benefit of his wide experi- 
ence in problems which affect every paper merchant. 

The golf tournament will, of course, be held as 
usual, and details will be announced later. 

The expense of transportation will be equalized this 
year so that members attending from distant points 
will receive an equitable refund of a portion of their 
expense. 

Those having subjects for discussion are invited to 
submit them to H. Arthur Dunn, secretary, at 311 
California St., San Francisco, or to L. A. Colton, chair- 
man of the Program Committee. 





RODMAN C. PELL, JR., 


—head of the Pelican Paper Co., plans to leave in June 
on a trip to the wilds of Colombia, South America, to 
get more motion pictures. Mr. Pell’s motion pictures 
of the Society Group of the South Seas, which he took 
last year when on his sixth visit to these islands, are 
being shown almost nightly and daily in and around 
San Francisco before clubs, schools and other organi- 
zations and are bringing many favorable comments. 
Mr. Pell figures hell be needing more pictures soon, 
so he’s heading for the Equatorial lands this summer. 

Through the publicity brought by the pictures, Mr. 
Pell says he can count twenty-three new accounts for 
his paper house. There is no advertising connected 
directly with the pictures. 

The Tahitian pictures were called “Peligrams of the 
South Seas” and the new picture will be “South Amer- 
ican Peligrams.” Mr. Pell is writing a book about his 
travels. 





GEORGE W. HOUK 


—formerly executive vice president and vice president 
in charge of sales for the Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, has acquired the Oregon and Washington agency 
for the Towel Saver, Inc., a patented dispenser of roll 
paper towels. He has opened an office at 474 Glisan 
Street, Portland, and has formed a company to distrib- 
ute the dispensers on a lease basis to office buildings, in- 
dustrial plants, schools, hospitals, etc., and to sell paper 
towels. He will also handle other paper specialties. 
Associated with Mr. Houk is R. N. Wallace, who has 
been connected with the Pacific Northwest paper busi- 
ness for a number of years. Mr. Houk expects soon to 
open an office in Seattle. 
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of those who sell paper in the western states 


+++ + 
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C. H. BECKWITH 


—San Francisco, Pacific Coast manager of Carter, Rice 
& Co., paper distributors, said early this month that 
eastern paper mills were withdrawing their prices in 
anticipation of possible inflation resulting from the is- 
suance of script and currency certificates. 

He added that it was reported manufacturers of pa- 
per were adopting a program of stabilization of the 
industry, which would be an excellent move for the 
paper distributors. The sulphite bond and the book 
paper manufacturers, he heard, were getting together 
to rehabilitate their industry on a sound basis. 

Carter, Rice & Co. houses and salesmen along the 
coast are greatly interested in a contest announced by 
the Eastern Manufacturing Co., paper mill house of 
Bangor, Me., and New York City, in a “Letterhead 
Contest”, started March 6 and running to May 31. 
Cash prizes are being offered by the Eastern company 
to the salesmen and the printer customers of their dis- 
tributing houses for the best letterheads printed on 
their paper “Atlantic Bond”. 

Mr. Beckwith spent ten days in the Pacific North- 
west around the first of March. 





HAROLD L. ZELLERBACH 


—San Francisco, president of the Zellerbach Paper 
Co. and the Pacific States Paper Trade Association, 
was elected vice president of the wrapping paper sec- 
tion of the National Paper Trade Association at the 
recent annual convention of that body in New York. 
S. L. Wellhouse, Atlanta, Ga., National Paper Co., was 
named president and A. W. Leslie, Minneapolis, John 
Leslie Paper Co., vice-president in charge of the fine 
paper division. 

Mr. Zellerbach and Arthur W. Towne, San Fran- 
cisco, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, executive vice-president 
of the coast association, attended the eastern conven- 
tion. Mr. Zellerbach came back all the way by plane. 





“IF THE BULLETS 


—hadn’t hit Bill Euler, they’d struck me sure,” says 
Earl Van Pool, San Francisco, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of the Brown Company, paper manufacturers, in 
telling of an unusual holdup on the Lakeside Golf 
course of the Olympic Gold Club, San Francisco, 
Washington’s birthday, in which two young bandits 
robbed Van Pool and Alfred H. Nichols and shot 
William Euler, all members of a threesome. 

The robbery was one of the most daring in the his- 
tory of the San Francisco police department. Van 
Pool thinks the robbers hid in brush along the course 
and waited until a lone threesome came along. Next 
time he is going to confine his golf to foursomes, for 
he doesn’t believe the bandits would have tackled four 
men armed with golf clubs. 

Van Pool lost about $18. Euler is recovering. The 
bandits escaped. 
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T. S. NISBET 


—Los Angeles, coast mill representative for the Os- 
borne Paper Co., Midwest Paper & Envelope Co. and 
the Economy Box and Pieplate Co., all of Marion, Ind., 
was a March visitor in San Francisco. Mr. Nisbet 
spent some time with his old friend B. P. “Doc” Jag- 
gard of the San Franci’co office of the Grays Harbor 
Pulp & Paper Co. 





IRA F. DOUD and G. D. MEGEL 


—both of Portland, Ore., have become district man- 
agers for the Hawley Pulp and Paper Co. at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, respectively. Lloyd Riches, who 
had the Hawley office at San Francisco, has been trans- 
ferred to Portland and N. L. Brinker, formerly Haw- 
ley, manager at Los Angeles, has resigned. 





FELIX PAGENSTECHER 


—former president of Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., has 
joined the executive staff of the Swigart Paper Co., 
Chicago, assuming charge of sales. Mrs. Pagenstecher 
and the children have left Portland for Chicago to join 
him. 





MAX OBERDORFER 


—president and general manager of St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Company, recently returned from a quick busi- 
ness trip to Germany, and reports conditions in that 
country apparently a little better relatively than here. 
He saw no begging on the streets, though this, he said, 
is probably accounted for by the dole for unemployed. 
The southern part of Germany was in pretty good 
shape. He was only there two weeks, so did not have 
time for any extensive observations. 

Mr. Oberdorfer has a somewhat different report to 
make of conditions in the eastern United States. He 
found the East apparently not in as favorable a posi- 
tion as the Pacific Coast. Conditions were about the 
same, so far as he could observe, as they were on his 
last trip several months ago. 

The St. Helens mill, Mr. Oberdorfer said, operated 
full through February. 





SOMETHING NEW 


—in toilet paper colors is being introduced by the 
National Paper Products Co. from its big converting 
plant at the Crown Willamette Paper Co. mill at Camas. 
This new product is “Rainbow Brand” toilet tissue in 
orchid and jade green. Another toilet tissue recently 
produced at Camas is bearing the brand “Oregon 
Trail” and is for distribution mainly by the Oregon 
branches of the Zellerbach Paper Co. 

The National Paper plant at Camas also is turning 
out a new “Public Service” brand paper towel in linen 
finish, bearing an announcement that it is the “biggest 
improvement in paper towels since 1914”. This towel, 
it is pointed out, has all the economy of paper plus 
the soft feel of linen and is more absorbent and softer 
to one’s face than the ordinary paper towel. 





ALEC C. DUNCAN 


—Portland manager of the Paper Makers Chemical 
Co., returning from British Columbia and Spokane, re- 
ports that the Inland Empire Pulp & Paper Co. mill at 
Spokane is doing very well. The plant is branching out 
into colored poster and is also figuring on butcher 
paper. 





C. L. SHORNO 


—head of the Portland division of Blake, Mofhitt & 
Towne, believes that he has had a hand in establishing 
a record worth recording. As a member of the mem- 
bership committee he was assigned by Frank Jeffries, 
chairman, to line up Portland members for the Pacific 
States Paper Trades Association. Three of the six mem- 
bers of the Portland Paper Trades Association were 
members of the coast group—Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
Osmund & Co. and Zellerbach Paper Co. Mr. Shorno 
has managed to sign up the other three—Carter, Rice 
& Co., J. W. P. McFall and Packer-Scott Co.—giving 
Portland 100 per cent membership. 





J. P. PARSONS 


—sales manager of the International Paper Co:, was 
out from New York on an annual western trip in 
March. He stopped first at Los Angeles and intended 
to move up the coast, working with International’s 
coast distributors, the Johnson Locke Mercantile Co., 


Ltd. 





HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 


—the Watertown Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y., car- 
ried an editorial in their issue of Feb. 22 which merits 
reprinting. Its only error is in referring to the effect 
of depreciated currency legislation as a “tariff”. Bear 
in mind that a permanent tariff is not proposed, but 
merely a surcharge or tax on competitive products from 
countries whose currency has depreciated more than 
five per cent, and whose internal wholesale prices have 
not increased in proportion, The Watertown Daily 
Times editorial follows: 


THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE CROWTHER BILL 

The February issue of the-Pacific Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry takes the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciaion sharply to task for its opposition to the Crowther 
bill which would increase tariff rates against products 
from countries operating upon depreciated currencies. 
“At the very moment when thousands of American in- 
dustrial and labor leaders were beseeching Congress to 
afford relief to idle plants and idle men from unfair 
foreign competition made possible by depreciated cur- 
rencies, the powerful American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, with callous disregard for the plight of 
American industry and American workmen, treacherously 
knifed in the back the pending legislation in Congress,” 
the magazine says. 

It is a matter of regret that the publishess’ association 
took a position in opposition to the Crowther bill. It 
was an opposition based purely and simply upon selfish 
and unpatriotic grounds. Had the Crowther bill passed 
foreign newsprint coming into this country from coun- 
tries whose currency is depreciated would have been sub- 
jected to a tariff. This would have increased the price 
of such newsprint in this country to somewhere near the 
level it could be manufactured here. A tariff would have 
likewise been placed on wood pulp and sulphite, which 
would have done much to exclude cheaply made for- 
eign products from this country. 

But had the Crowther bill passed American newspaper 
publishers, many of whom are-now using foreign-made 
paper, would not have been able to buy newsprint at 
as low a price as they are now. Therefore they opposed 
the Crowther bill and contributed to get it killed. The 
Times believes, as it has always believed, that such a 
policy as this is selfish and untenable. Many of the 
very newspapers who opposed most strenuously the 
Crowther bill have been among the foremost advocates 
of a protective tariff to safeguard American workmen. 
How then can they justify their opposition to a bill 
which would have done much to rehabilitate the paper 
and pulp industry in this country and would have put 
thousands of Americans to work? 








JANUARY NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Production in Canada during January, 1933, 
amounted to 140,539 tons and shipments to 133,056 
tons, according ito the News Print Service Bureau. 
Production in the United States was 74,444 tons and 
shipments 72,725 tons, making a total United States 
and Canadian newsprint production of 214,983 tons 
and shipments of 205,781 tons. During January, 22,- 
207 tons of newsprint were made in Newfoundland and 
1,408 tons in Mexico, so that the total North American 
production for the month amounted to 238,598 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 27,095 tons less in 
January, 1933, than in January, 1932, which was a 
decrease of 16 percent. The output in the United 
States was 19,872 tons or 21 percent less than in Janu- 
ary, 1932, in Newfoundland, 1,784 tons or 7 percent 
less, and in Mexico 153 tons more, making a total de- 
crease of 48,598 tons or 17 percent from January, 
1932. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at Canadian mills are fig- 
ured at 49,837 tons at the end of January and at 
United States mills 23,502 tons, making a combined 
total of 73,339 tons compared with 64,137 tons on De- 
cember 31, 1932. 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION 





United New- 

Canada States foundland Mexico Total 
1933 January -...... ........... 140,539 74,444 22,207 1,408 238,598 
1932 January 171,321 94,247 23,991 1,255 290,814 
1931 January _ 183,073 101,194 25,586 1,087 310,940 
1930 January _ 206,955 124,851 23,263 1,568 356,637 
1929 January _ 214,443 123,822 20,648 1,882 360,795 
1928 ww - 187,849 119,525 17,939 1,168 326,481 
1927 January - 161,724 135,395 17,506 1,112 315,737 
1926 January 139,688 140,003 13,862 935 294,488 
1925 January —............... 121,605 129,442 5,352 759 257,158 





NORWEGIAN WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 


—during 1932, with the exception of mechanical 
groundwood, was more than double that of the pre- 
ceding year, when it will be remembered, however, that 
serious labor troubles disturbed the output. Prelimin- 
ary figures covering production for the two years was 
as follows: 





1931 1932 
Metric tons Metric tons 
Bleached sulphite 75,633 168,951 
Unbleached sulphite 55,290 111,654 
Sulphate 6,755 15,359 
Mechanical groundwood __._. 349,597 413,196 (wet) 





A NEW MILL 


—to manufacture paper from straw is under consider- 
ation by a number of representative business men of 
Edmonton, Alberta. An initial capital investment of 
$50,000 would be involved. The manufactured articles 
would comprise wrapping paper, building paper, insu- 
lating boards, bottle wraps and carton boards. Organ- 
ization is being headed by R. A. Barron, former secre- 
tary of the Alberta Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion. 
Successful results in the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts from straw has resulted in a small experimental 
plant operated there by George K. Guild. Waste 
straw, of which there is an abundance in the Edmonton 
district, one of the great grain growing areas of the 
west, would be utilized as raw material for the plant. 
It is believed production could be established on a basis 
of six tons of paper per day. 
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Compare these Features 
BEFORE SPECIFYING 
ANY JORDAN! 





Jones Split Adjustable Shell Type JORDAN, 
showing top half of shell raised giving 
view of Bandless Plug. 


Designed and constructed to allow ease in 
opening to examine or change filling. 
Bearings need only be loosened and plug 
lifted vertically out of lower half of shell. 
Plug is non-adjustable, running in Anti- 
Friction bearings, thus eliminating all vib- 
ration. Plug and shell are always in perfect 
alignment, giving maximum life to fillings, 
and utmost efficiency to internal Jordan 
operation. The movable shell slides in. the 
base which allows a precision adjustment 
between plug and shell, to thousands of an 
inch. Furnished and tackled in all sizes 
and types. 


Bulletin Mailed on Request 


PACIFIC COAST 
SUPPLY CO. 


Seattle Portland San Francisco 


Exclusive 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


for our entire line of 


Paper Mill Products 
Made By 


Oia 


A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 


































LARGEST BOARD MACHINE 
(Concluded from page 19) 


keeping the water perfectly level inside the vats. The 
inlets to the vats are of special type entering at more 
than one point, with special distributors, the stock 
passing through acid-resisting metal grids, which dis- 
tribute the stock and should give as level a sheet com- 
ing to the cylinder molds, even with the great width 
and the high speed, as can be attained on a Fourdrinier 
machine. The object is to get a perfectly level sheet 
at high speed with a proper distribution of the stock 
that should give a very high test. The approximate 
weight of the vat with its mold is twenty tons. 

The couch rolls will be of rubber, supported in anti- 
friction bearings. The board is picked from the cyl- 
inder molds by the top felt, which runs an entirely dif- 
ferent direction from all cylinder machines that have 
been built up to the time this machine was ordered. The 
felt, instead of running away from the dryers, will run 
toward the dryers. After leaving the eighth mold the 
board will be met with a short bottom felt which will 
carry over a suction drum roll. This suction drum roll 
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is prepared similar to a suction couch roll, except that 
the capacity is very large, as there is a great amount of 
water to be removed at this point. This is with the 
thought of giving bulk and finish to the sheet. 


Large Suction Drum Used 

On most other machines built today there are pres- 
sure rolls brought to bear on the paper after it is joined 
by the second felt; it will either pass between soft rub- 
ber rolls or some kind of rolls for compressing the 
sheet in its soft mushy state; whereas in the case of the 
Thames machine it passes over a large diameter Beloit 
suction drum roll with a very wide box so as to give 
the sheet at high speed a longer time over the suction 
area to remove the water without compressing the sheet 
at this point. 

Produces Any Grade of Board 

For container liner the paper will pass directly over 
a suction press roll, then through a plain press and a 
finishing press. For container or for all grades where 
bulk is desired the primary press rolls need not be used. 
The machine is intended for any grade of board, espe- 
cially where high test, formation and finish are factors. 











IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES 
JANUARY, 1933 






Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


(Figures Subject to Revision.) 





PULP WOOD 





i 


Cords 


ruc 
= Dollars 


Other 
Dolla: 


. Spruc 
rds 





Countries— 
0 ee 


1,894 


8,537 


Total 1,894 8,537 7,338 
Total Imports of Pulpwood, January, 1933—14,304 Cords; $100,642. 
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34,059 4,838 


35,330 234 
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54,059 4,838 35,330 









WOOD PULP 
Chemical Chemical Chemical Chemical Soda Pulp 
Mechanically Ground Unbleached Bleached Unbleached Bleached Unbleached 
Unbleached Bleached Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate and Bleached 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dolla Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
























COUNTRIES— 
Cezchoslovakia _...._..__... 


Sinan" amas © | Necbtoiamaan 1,044 3 
NEN, cidtictisaimdrcsciciimebnie  ‘Leecmieas Gti iai),/ saaac: | ial 99 
Finland = 1,625 PE See ae 7,319 24 
SEO PE A SS ees ae, Pe. ise 1,455 4 
Norway iespadicaniaie 145 2,012 400 4,862 3,230 9 
Poland & Danzig pkincnaie ’ iii: “uta Sagaces. Wace ee! eee ae 
OE Re aE ae 450 5,824 50 792 37, 959 1,13 


2,512 


7 


aie 5,634 53,618 1,62 
Total Imports, All Grades Wood Pulp, January, 1933—131,411 tons; 
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6,183 2,185 95,96 one ...cte ck: (ae eee: uals seeks 
1,635 6,355 265,460 1,979  . cninee munities aoe > eben 
seaignnien 48 1,03 ee eniies 
7,006 5,404 181,635 37,925 997,023 ee a 
7,055 11,937 , 825 ae Ses 1,278 113 ,067 117 


















5,780 26,629 1,241,702 42,329 1,120,536 
$4,241,827. 





1,388 115,148 117 3,802 














EIQUID C 


100 and 1 


TACOMA ELECTROC 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











TANK CARS — TON CONTAINERS 


CAUSTIC SODA—BLEACHING POWDER 


Division of 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HLORINE 








50 POUND CYLINDERS 


HEMICAL COMPANY 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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PAPER TESTING 


—has come forth from an obscure background during 
the past few years into an important phase of paper 
making, and great developments have taken place in 
proper testing equipment, according to Bulletin No. 18 
of the J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, recently is- 
sued concerning the Ross Conditioning Unit. 

The various qualities of paper may be tested ac- 
curately by equipment now available. Tests of folding 
and bending qualities, pop, tearing, tensile, porosity, 
density and ink penetration, are now part of the regu- 
lar mill routine. 

The Ross bulletin points out that it has been found 
that humidity and temperature are important factors 
in obtaining uniform test conditions, and that results 
shown by test under one condition are changed with a 
variation of the atmospheric conditions. In order for 
the testing instruments to function with accurate com- 
parative results, positive control of both temperature 
and humidity is necessary. 

The Ross laboratories have found that conditions of 
50 per cent and 65 per cent relative humidities with 
70 degrees F. temperatures are the desirable conditions 
for testing in accordance with the demands of the 
trade. To provide the mill with uniform conditions so 
that results may be relied upon, the Ross organization 
has developed an air conditioning system for the sole 
purpose of equipping testing rooms in mill laboratories 
so that constant and favorable testing conditions can be 
maintained by merely setting control instruments. The 
equipment is made in several sizes, is adequate to meet 
all outside weather fluctuations, is simple in operation 
yet accurate, economical in first cost and operating ex- 
pense. 

Describing the new unit developed, the bulletin says: 

“The Ross conditioning equipment consists of the 
best of individual parts that can be furnished. The 
refrigerating machines are of standard manufacture, 
being furnished in sufficient sizes to take care of the 
various size test rooms. The automatic control is of 
the air operated type, known for its accuracy, although 
electrically operated control devices can readily be 
furnished if desired. 

“The conditioning unit is of Ross manufacture, and 
is a compact, complete unit in itself, with spray nozzles, 
steam heater coils and fan direct connected to motor, 
arranged in a vertical assembly, requiring the minimum 
of floor space. The housing of the unit is built up of 
insulated panels, metal covered on both sides. The 
pump, direct-connected motor, the water heater, and 
all auxiliary attachments are all leading products in 


CONGRESS 


Sixth at Main Street 
Portland, Oregon 
* 

AN INVITATION 


to lumbermen—who ap- 

reciate a hotel favorably 

ocated within the business 
area. 


200 rooms—all with baths. 
Splendid garage facilities. 
ca 
Moderate rates. 

e 


Marshall B. Grenfell 
Resident Manager 
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Name It 
-~and 
We Have It 


There are all kinds of paper mills 
and all kinds of paper machines 
in them. There are all sorts of 
operating conditions and all sorts 
of felting needs. 


We weave fine belts with which to 
serve those many and varied felt- 
ing requirements, and can send 
you a felt adapted to any condi- 
tion you may describe. 


Nor are we ever hesitant about 
placing Orrs in competition with 
other felts to determine which 
leads in water removal qualities, 
or in ability to stand hard wear. 


Send your next felt order to 
Piqua. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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Bale Pulper 


Caesar used this road map 


on his trip from 


Canterbury to Winchester 


Drive or hike from Canterbury to Winchester, 
like pilgrims of old, and you follow in many 
places the road which Caesar built 55 B. C. 
This is shown by ancient road map, drawn 
by Old boy Julius himself. But certainly it's 
likely that this is the original, for the map 
was drawn on paper made with a Hamilton 
Felt . . . and against all odds, should easily 
have lasted this long. 


T’S remarkable what better paper a Hamilton 
Felt does make . . . better in every way. 


But they’re better felts. There’s more experience 


put into them . . . experience that dates back to 
1858. 


In those seventy-five years Shuler & Benning- 
hofen have learned the secrets of making good 
felts. Making a felt has not yet, and probably 
never will be, reduced to the exactness of a cut- 
and-dried formula. 


Also because of this experience, Shuler & Benn- 
inghofen know the practical application of felts 
to the various paper-making processes — an im- 
portant point in getting felts that fit your in- 
dividual needs exactly. y 


Prove the value of this experience on your own 
equipment, in your own mills. You'll recognize 
immediately the difference between a Hamilton 
Felt and an ordinary one. 


Shuler & Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio 


Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 

















Patent Applied for. 
Manufactured by 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
For Reducing Whole Bales Dry Pulp 
to Completely Defiberized Slush 





Not a 
Shredder 











Insures uniform defiberization at uniform 
consistency. 


Insures elimination of fisheyes in sulphite 
stock. 


“Brushing” or “milling” action prevents 
injury to fibres. 


. 


Brushing or beating action sufficient to 
eliminate or reduce number of beaters. 


Large savings in power. 


Rugged construction, and stainless metals 
for cleanliness in bleached stocks. 


Full particulars mailed on request. 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL 
APPLIANCES, Inc. 


122 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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